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EXPLANATORY PREFACE* 

THE North American Republic consists of 
twenty-four regularly organized states, 
and an immense extent of territory not yet 
formed into states, which, with the exception 
of some mountain ridges, is wholly susceptible 
of cultivation. It contains upward of two mil- 
lions of square miles, and is therefore thirteen 
times as large as France, twenty-three times as 
large as England, and woidd, were it peopled as 
densely as these countries, contain foub hun- 

DB£D MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. 

It is watered on its eastern, western, and part 

* This dear and concise statement of the origin of the American 
War for Independence is from an edition of ''Common Sense** pub- 
lished in 1848 by J. Watson, 3 Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster- 
Row, London. At that time the English publishers were per- 
mitted to print Paine's political writings unmutilated, as they 
now appear, without molestation by the Government; but the early 
editions of both ''Common Sense** and the "Rights of Man** were 
Issued in a very imperfect form to avoid prosecution; all adverse 
criticism of the King or Parliament, of tyrants and tyranny, being 
sternly suppressed. The vacant lines in the pages of the edition 
of ^^Conomon Sense" published by J. Almon, opposite Burlington- 
bouse in Piccadilly, 1776, and the many suppressed passages in 
the ''Rig^ of Man,** published H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row, 
1799, of J. S. Jordan, 166 Fleet Street, 1791, and many others, 
are all mute yet eloquent witnesses of the injustice and tyranny 
ezerdsed by the British Government in the Eighteenth Century* 
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of its southern sides by the ocean, and on part of 
its northern frontier by immense lakes. It is 
intersected in all directions by magnificent rivers, 
and has more facilities for water conveyance than 
any other continental comitry; it abomids in 
mines and minerals, and produces everything 
necessary for the sustenance and enjoyment of 
mankind. 

The popidation of the United States has been 
several times doubled in periods of less than 
twenty-five years; it now contains upward of 
twelve millions of people, and bids fair at no very 
distant period to be more populous and powerful 
than any nation ever was. 

Such is the present state, and such the pros- 
pects of a nation originally settled by men who 
either fled from religious intolerance and perse- 
cution to seek peace in the wilderness — ^by men 
whose notions of liberty were too high to per- 
mit them to endure the t3rranny they were sub- 
jected to at home — or by men who sought their 
fortunes as conmiercial speculators or cultivators 
of the land. From Britons thus circumstanced 
has sprung a people who have increased in nimi- 
ber, wealth, and intelligence with a rapidity of 
which history furnishes no paralleL 

From the time that the commerce of the 
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North American colonies became worth the no- 
tice of the British Government, it was put mider 
the most pernicious and absurd restraints, for 
the supposed advantage of the mother country, 
and laws were occasionally passed here to regu- 
late their internal affairs. 

In the war which preceded the peace of 1762, 
the colonists took a very decided part, and great- 
ly contributed to the conquests made from the 
French. Canada, which had been taken from 
that people, was retained by the British, and 
Florida was ceded to us by Spain. Thus se- 
cured from attack by foreign neighbors, Great 
Britain and her colonies were more than ever at- 
tached to eadi other. 

The Americans were proud of the land of 
their ancestors and gloried in their descent from 
Englishmen. 

This state of harmony was, however, of short 
duration. The unexampled expenses of the war 
required additional taxes to a large amount, and 
the difficulty this occasioned led the Government 
in 1764 seriously to contemplate the levjdng of 
taxes in the colonies. This was objected to by 
the colonists, unless they were permitted to send 
representatives to the British Parliament; to this 
the jGrOvemment would not consent, and a dis- 
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pute commenced which ended in the separation 
of the two countries. 

Some at least, if not all the colonies, con- 
tended that they possessed every legislative power 
not siurendered by compact: while in Britain it 
was contended on the part of the Grovemment, 
that "Parliament possessed the power of binding 
them in all cases whatever." 

The dispute became serious, but so con- 
temptible was the power of the colonists consid- 
ered in the eyes of the English Government, that 
in a debate in the House of Conmions, Grcneral 
Grant, who should have known better, declared 
that "with five regiments of infantry he woidd 
undertake to traverse the whole country and 
drive the inhabitants from one end of it to the 
other." 

This contempt was not only entertained 
by the Government and its adherents, but by the 
people, who were eager to compel their Amer- 
ican brethren to submission by force of arms, 
against which the voice of a few wise men was 
of no avail. The colonists continuing to refuse 
the unconditional submission demanded, recourse 
was had to arms, and on the night of April 18, 
1775f they were attacked by the King's troops 
xii 
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at Lexington, and here the first American blood 
was spilled by their English brethren. 

The Americans repelled the aggression, ap- 
pointed George Washington Commander-in- 
chief, and a desultory civil war desolated the col- 
onies. The people were undecided in opinion: 
some were for submission; and others who dep- 
recated the conduct of Government, and pub- 
licly declared their detestation, disapproved of 
resistance as useless, and few were disposed to 
risk their lives and property in a contest of which 
none appeared able to foretell the consequences. 

The doctrine of independence was a novelty 
hitherto but slightly advocated by its friends, and 
they, from the want of numbers and the timidity 
always attendant on newly-started notions, were 
looked upon as rash and dangerous, or treacher- 
ous and designing men, more deserving of sus- 
picion and censure than of applause and imita- 
tion. 

It was in this crisis, this interval between fear 
and principle, that Thomas Paine, then unknown 
as a public character, published the pamphlet 
"Common Sense."* Taking a broader and long- 

* ''At the close of the year 1775,** sajs Calvin Blanchard in his 
**Life of Paine,** *Svhen the American Revolution had progressed 
as far as the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, John Adams, 
Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Franklin, and George Washington, 
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er view than his contemporaries, seeing the inevit- 
able consequence of submission, the probable re- 
sult of a declaration of independence, correctly 
appreciating the reasons which could be urged 

had met together to read the terrible despatches they had received. 
Having done which, they pause in gloom and silence. Presently 
Franklin speaks: * What,' he asks, *is to be the end of all this? Is 
it to obtain justice of Great Britain, to change the Ministry, to 
soften a tax? Or is it for* — He paused; the word independence 
yet choked the bravest throat that sought to utter it 

"At this critical moment, Paine enters. Franklin introduces 
him and he takes his seat He well knows the cause of the pre- 
vailing gloom, and breaks the deep silence thus: These States of 
America must be independent of England. That is the only 
solution of this question!' They all rise to their feet at this 
political blasphemy. But, nothing daunted, he goes on; his eye 
lights up with patriotic fire as he paints the glorious destiny 
which America, considering her vast resources, ought to achieve, 
and adjures them to lend their influence to rescue the Western 
continent from the absurd, unnatural, and unprogressive predica- 
ment of being governed by a small island, three thousand miles off. 
Washington leaped forward, and taking both his hands, besouf^t 
him to publish these views in a book. 

''Paine went to his room, seized his pen, lost sight of every 
other object, toiled incessantly, and in December, 1775, the work 
entitled 'Common Sense,' which caused the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and brought both people and their leaders face to face 
with the work they had to accomplish was sent forth on its mission. 
'That book,' says Dr. Rush, 'burst forth from the press with an 
effect that has been rarely produced by types and paper, in any 
age or country.' 

" ' Have you seen the pamphlet, 'Common Sense?" asked Major 
General Lee, in a letter to Washington; ' I never saw such a mas- 
terly, irresistible performance. It will, if I mistake not, in concur- 
rence with the transcendent folly and wickedness of the Ministry, 
give the eaup-de-grace to Great Britain. In short, I own myself 
convinced by the arguments, of the necessity of separation.' " 

^The tribute of Paine's greatest enemy was in these words t 
*rhe cannon of Washington was not more formidable to the Brit- 
ish than the pen of the author of "Common Sense." ' "—Ed. 
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OB either side, and preeminently possessing the 
power of clearly stating what he strongly con- 
ceivedy he addressed himself to the Americans 
in language which everyone coidd understand, 
and none coidd successfully controvert. 

This remarkable and inestimable production 
may be described from the anathemas of the en- 
emies of liberty. It has received the highest pos- 
sible praise from the pen of Cheetham, one of 
Thomas Paine's most venal and shameless calimi- 
niators, who thus characterizes the work: 

"This pamphlet of forty-seven octavo pages, 
holding out relief by proposing Independence 
to an oppressed and despairing people, was pub- 
lished in January, 1776. Speaking a language 
which the colonists had felt, but not thought, its 
popularity, terrible in its consequences to the 
mother country, was unexampled in the history 
of the press. 

*'At first involving the colonists, it was 
thought, in the crime of rebellion, and point- 
ing to a road leading inevitably to ruin, it was 
read with alarm and indignation, but when the 
reader (and everybody read it), recovering from 
the first shock, re-perused it, its arguments, rav- 
ishing his feelings and appealing to his pride, re- 
animated his hopes and satisfied his understand- 
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ingy fhat Common Sense^ backed by the re- 
sources and force of the colonies, poor and feeble 
as they were, could alone rescue them from the 
unqualified oppression with which they were 
threatened. 

''The unknown author, in the moments of en- 
thusiasm which succeeded, was hailed as an angel 
sent from heaven to save from all the horrors of 
slavery, by his timely, powerful, unerring coun- 
cils, a faithful but abused — a brave but misrep- 
resented people. 

"When Common Sense arrived at Albany, 
the Convention of New York was sitting there. 
Grcneral Scott, a leading member, alarmed at the 
boldness and novelty of its arguments, mentioned 
his fears to several of his distinguished col- 
leagues, and suggested a private meeting in the 
evening, for the purpose of writing an answer. 

"They accordingly met, and Mr. McThesson 
read the pamphlet through. At first it was 
deemed necessary and expedient to answer it 
without delay, but casting about for the requisite 
arguments, they concluded to adjourn and meet 
again. In a few evenings they reassembled, but 
so rapid was the change of opinion in the colonies 
at large in favor independence, that they agreed 
not to oppose it." 
xvi 
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Dr. Grordon in his "History of the American 
Revolution" writes thus: "The publications which 
have appeared have greatly promoted the spirit 
of independency, but no one so much as the 
pamphlet under the signature of Common Sense^ 
written by Thomas Paine» an Englishman. 
Nothing could have been better timed* than this 
performance — ^it has produced astonishing ef- 
fects." 

Testimonies of this sort from friends and en- 
emies could easily be multiplied, and proofs al- 
most without end could be adduced to show how 
much the cause of mankind was promoted by 
Thomas Paine in thus assisting to lay the founda- 
tion of the American Republic — ^the example o£ 

* Paine was the first to advise the Americans to assert thdr 
independence,** says Richard Carlisle in his ''Life of Paine." This 
lie did in his famous pamphlet, entitled 'Common Sense,' which, 
for its consequences and rapid effect, was the most important 
production that ever issued from the press. This pamphlet ap- 
peared at the commencement of the year 1779, and electrified 
tlie minds of tiie oppressed Americans. They had not ventured 
to liarbor the idea of independence, and they dreaded war so 
much as to he anxious for reconciliation with Britahi. 

* One incident whidi gave a stimulus to the pamphlet ' Conmion 
Sense' was that it happened to appear on the very day that the 
King of England's speech reached the United Stato, in wliidi the 
Americans were denounced as rebels and traitors, and in whidi 
speech it was asserted to be the right of the Legislature of Eng^ 
land to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever! Such menace 
and assertion as this cotdd not fail to kindle the ire of the Ameri- 
cans, and 'Common Sense' came forward to touch their feelings 
with the spirit of independence in the very nidc of time."— Ed. 
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whicb will in time be followed by every people 
on the earth. 

The principles maintained in ^'Common 
Sense" are applicable to all times, and to all man- 
kind. They should be carefully studied by every 
one who is at all desirous to possess that informa- 
tion without which he must ever remain a slave 
at heart.* 

* Faille's own opinion of "Common Sense" may be inferred 
from the fact, that previous to Ills death lie directed tliat liis body 
wbofold be interred on iiis farm at New Rochelle, and a plain 
•tone placed over his grave bearing this inscriptions 

THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOa OF 
COMMOV SbXBI. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"DERHAFS the sentiments contained in the 
-*• following pages are not yet sufficiently 
fashionable to procure them general favor; 
a long habit of not thinking a thing wrong, gives 
it a superficial appearance of being right, and 
raises at first a formidable outcry in defense of 
custom. But the tumult soon subsides. Time 
makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is gen- 
erally the means of calling the right of it in 
question (and in matters too which might never 
have been thought of, had not the sufferers been 
aggravated into the inquiry), and as the Eling 
of England hath undertaken in his own right to 
support the Parliament in which he calls theirs, 
and as the good people of this country are griev- 
ously oppressed by the combination, they have 
an undoubted privilege to inquire into the preten- 
sions of both, and equally to reject the usurpa- 
tion of either. 

In the following sheets, the author hath stu- 
diously avoided everything which is personal 
among ourselves. Compliments as well as cen- 
sure to individuals make no part thereof. The 
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wise and the worthy need not the triumph of a 
pamphlet: and those whose sentiments are in- 
judicious or unfriendly, will cease of themselves, 
unless too much pains are bestowed upon their 
conversion. 

The cause of America is, in a i^reat measure, 
the cause of all mankind* Many circumstances 
have, and will arise, whidi are not local, but uni- 
versal, and through which the principles of all 
lovers of mankind are affected, and in the event 
of which their affections are interested. The 
laying a country desolate with fire and sword, 
declaring war against the natural rights of all 
mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof 
from the face of the earth, is the concern of every 
man to whom nature hath given the power of 
feeling; of which class, regardless of party cen- 
sure, is 

The Author. 

Philadelphia, Tebruary U, 1776. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO PREFACE IN THE 
THIRD EDITION 

P. S. — The publication of this new edition 
hath been delayed, with a view of taking notice 
(had it been necessary) of an attempt to refute 
the Doctrine of Independence. As no answer 
hath yet appeared, it is now presumed that none 
will, the time needful for getting such a per- 
formance ready for the public being considerably 
past. 

Who the author of this production is, is wholly 
unnecessary to the public, as the object for at- 
tention is the doctrine itself , not the man. Yet 
it may not be unnecessary to say, that he is un- 
connected with any party, and under no sort of 
influence, public or private, but the influence of 
reason and principle. 



COMMON SENSE 

OF THE OeIGIN AND DESIGN OF GOVEENMENT IN 

General, With Concise Remarks on 
THE Ei^GLisH Constitution 

C* OME writers have so confounded society with 
*^ goverHment, as to leave little or no distinc- 
tion between them; whereas they are not only 
different, but have different origins. Society is 
produced by our wants, and government by our 
wickedness; the former promotes our happiness 
positively, by uniting our affections; the latter 
negatively, by restraining our vices. The one 
encourages intercoiurse, the other creates distinc- 
timis. The first is a patron, the last a punisher. 

Society in every state is a blessing, but gov- 
ernment, even in its best state, is but a necessary 
evil; in its worst state, an intolerable one; for 
when we suffer, or are exposed to the same mis- 
eries by a government, which we might expect in 
a country without government, our calamity is 
heightened by reflecting that we furnish the 
means by which we suffer. 

Government, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence: the palaces of kings are built on the 
ruins of the bowers of paradise. For, were the 
11-^ 1 
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impulses of conscience clear, uniform, and ir- 
resistibly obeyed, man would need no other law- 
giver; but that not being the case, he finds it 
necessary to surrender up a part of his property 
to furnish means for the protection of the rest; 
and this he is induced to do by the same prudence 
which in every other case, advises him out of two 
evils to choose the least. 

Wherefore, security being the true design and 
end of government, it unanswerably follows, that 
whatever form thereof appears most likely to 
ensure it to us with the least expense and great- 
est benefit, is preferable to all others. 

In order to give a clear and just idea of the 
design and end of government, let us suppose a 
small number of persons settled in some sequest- 
ered part of the earth, unconnected with the rest; 
they will then represent the first peopling of any 
country, or of the world. In this state of natural 
liberty, society will be their first thought. A 
thousand motives will excite them thereto; the 
strength of one man is so unequal to his wants, 
and his mind so unfitted for perpetual solitude, 
that he is soon obliged to seek assistance and re- 
lief of another, who in his turn requires the same. 

Four or five imited would be able to raise a 
tolerable dwelling in the midst of a wilderness; 
2 
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but one man might labor out the ooimnon period 
of life without accomplishing anything: when he 
had felled his timber he could not remove it, nor 
erect it after it was removed ; hunger in the mean- 
time would urge him from his work, and every 
different want call him a different way. Disease, 
nay even misfortime, would be death; for though 
neither might be mortal, yet either would dis- 
able him from living, and reduce him to a state 
in which he might rather be said to perish than 
to die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, 
would soon form our newly-arrived emigrants 
into society, the reciprocal blessings of which 
would supersede and render the obligations of 
law and government unnecessary while they re- 
mained perfectly just to each other: but as 
nothing but heaven is impregnable to vice, it will 
unavoidably happen, that in proportion as they 
surmount the first difficulties of emigration, 
which bound them together in a common cause, 
they will begin to relax in their duty and attach- 
ment to each other; and this remissness will point 
out the necessity of establishing some form of 
government to supply the defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a 
State-house, under the branches of which the 

8 
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whole colony may assemble to deliberate on pub- 
lic matters. It is more than probable that their 
first laws will have the title only of Regulations, 
and be enforced by no other penalty than public 
disesteem. In this first parliament every man, 
by natural right, will have a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public con- 
cerns will increase likewise, and the distance at 
which the members may be separated, will render 
it too inconvenient for all of them to meet on 
every occasion as at first, when their number was 
small, their habitations near, and the public con- 
cerns few and trifling. This will point out the 
convenience of their consenting to leave the legis- 
lative part to be managed by a select number 
chosen from the whole body, who are supposed to 
have the same concerns at stake which those have 
who appointed them, and who will act in the same 
manner as the whole body would were they 
present. 

If the colony continue increasing, it will be- 
conjie necessary to augment the number of rep- 
resentatives, and that the interest of every 
part of the colony may be attended to, it will be 
foimd best to divide the whole into convenient 
parts, each part sending its proper number; and 
that the elected might never form to themselves 
4 
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an interest separate from the electors, prudence 
will point out the propriety of having elections 
often ; because as the elected might by that means 
return and mix again with the general body of 
the electors in a few months, their fidelity to the 
public will be secured by the prudent reflection 
of not making a rod for themselves. And as this 
frequent interchange will establish a common in- 
terest with every part of the commimity, they 
will mutually and naturally support each other, 
and on this (not on the unmeaning name of 
king) depends the strength of government and 
the Jiappiness of the governed. 

Here, then, is the origin and rise of govern- 
ment; namely, a mode rendered necessary by the 
inability of moral virtue to govern the world; 
here, too, is the design and end of government, 
viz., freedom and security. And however our 
eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears de- 
ceived by sound; however prejudice may warp 
our wills, or interest darken our understanding; 
the simple voice of nature and reason will say, 
it is right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government 
from a principle in nature, which no art can over- 
turn, viz., that the more simple an5rthing is, the 
less liable it is to be disordered, and the easier 

6 
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lepmied when disordered; and with this maxim 
in view, I offer a few remarks on the so much 
boasted Constitution of England. That it was 
noble for the dark and slavish times in which it 
was erected, is granted. When the world was 
overrun with tyranny, the least remove therefrom 
was a glorious rescue. But that it is imperfect, 
subject to convulsions, and incapable of produ- 
cing what it seems to promise, is easily demon- 
strated. 

Absolute governments (though the disgrace 
of human nature) have this advantage with 
them, that they are simple; if the people suffer, 
they know the head from which their suffering 
springs; they know likewise the remedy, and are 
not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures. 
But the Constitution of England is so exceed- 
ingly complex, that the nation may suffer for 
years together without being able to discover in 
which part the fault lies; some will say in one 
and some in another, and every political physician 
will advise a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long- 
standing prejudices, yet if we will suffer our- 
selves to examine the component parts of the 
English Constitution, we shaU find them to be the 
base remains of two ancient tyrannies, oom- 
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pounded with some new republican materials. 

First — The remains of monarchical tyranny 
in the person of the King. 

Secondly — The remains of aristocratical 
lyranny in the persons of the Peers. 

Thirdly — The new republican materials in 
the persons of the Commons, on whose virtue de- 
pends the freedom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are inde- 
pendent of the people; wherefore in a Qonstitu- 
Uondl sense they contribute nothing toward the 
freedom of the state. 

To say that the Constitution of England is a 
union of three powers, reciprocally checking each 
other, is farcical; either the words have no mean- 
ingy or they are flat contradictions. 

To say that the Commons is a check upon the 
King, presupposes two things: 

FirH — That the King is not to be trusted 
without being looked after, or in other words^ 
that a thirst for absolute power is the natural 
disease of monarchy. 

Secondly — That the Commons, by being ap- 
pointed for that purpose, are either wiser or more 
worthy of confidence than the Crown. 

But as the same Constitution which gives the 
Commons a power to check the King by withhold- 
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ing tlie supplies, gives afterwards the King a 
power to check the Commons by empowering him 
to reject their other bills, it again supposes that 
the King is wiser than those whom it has already 
supposed to be wiser than him. A mere absurd* 
iiyl 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in 
the composition of monarchy; it first excludes a 
man from the means of information, yet em- 
powers him to act in cases where the highest 
judgment is required. The state of a king shuts 
him from the world, yet the business of a king 
requires him to know it thoroughly; wherefore 
the different parts, by unnaturally opposing and 
destrojring each other, prove the whole character 
to be absurd and useless. 

Some writers have explained the English 
Constitution thus: The King, say they, is one, 
the people another; the Peers are a house in be- 
half of the King, the Commons in behalf of the 
people. 

But this hath all the distinctions of a house 
divided against itself; and though the ex- 
pressions be pleasantly arranged, yet when ex- 
amined, they appear idle and ambiguous; and it 
will always happen, that the nicest construction 
that words are capable of, when applied to the 
8 
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description of something which either cannot 
exist or is too incomprehensible to be within the 
compass of description, will be words of sound 
only, and though they may amuse the ear, they 
cannot inform the mind, for this explanation in- 
cludes a previous question, viz.: Hao) came the 
King by a power which the people are afraid to 
trust, and always obliged to check? 

Such a power could not be the gift of a wise 
people, neither can any power, which needs check- 
ingy be from God; yet the provision, which the 
Constitution makes, supposes such a power to 
exist. 

But the provision is imequal to the task; the 
means either cannot or will not accomplish the 
end, and the whole affair is a felo de se; for as 
the greater weight will always carry up the less, 
and as all the wheels of a machine are put in 
motion by one, it only remains to know which 
power in the Constitution has the most weight, for 
that will govern ; and though the others, or a part 
of them, may dog, or, as the phrase is, check the 
rapidity of its motion, yet so long as they cannot 
stop it, their endeavors will be ineffectual; the 
first moving power will at last have its way, and 
what it wants in speed, is supplied by time. 

That the Crown is this overbearing part in 
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the English Constitution, needs not be mentioned, 
and that it derives its whole consequence merely 
from being the giver of places and pensions, is 
self-evident; wherefore, though we have been 
wise enough to shut and lock a door against ab- 
solute monarchy, we at the same time have been 
foolish enough to put the Crown in possession of 
the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen in favor of 
their own government by kings, lords and com« 
mons, arises as much or more from national pride 
than reason. Individuals are undoubtedly safer 
in England than in some other coimtries, but the 
will of a king is as much the law of the land in 
Britain as in France, with this difference, that in- 
stead of proceeding directly from his mouth, it 
is handed to the people under the more formid- 
able shape of an act of Parliament. For the fate 
of Charles I hath only made kings more subtle — 
not more just. 

Wherefore, laying aside all national pride 
and prejudice in favor of modes and forms, the 
plain truth is, that it is wholly owing to the con-- 
stitution of the people, and not to the constitu- 
tion of the government, that the Crown is not as 
oppressive in England as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in 
10 
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the English form of government is at this 
time highly necessary; for as we are never in a 
proper condition of doing justice to others, while 
we continue under the influence of some leading 
partiality, so neither are we capable of doing it 
to ourselves while we remain fettered by any ob- 
stinate prejudice. And as a man who is attached 
to a prostitute is unfitted to choose or judge of 
a wife, so any prepossession in favor of a rotten 
constitution of government will disable us from 
discerning a good one. 
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OF MONARCHY AND HEREDITARY 
SUCCESSION 

ll^ANKIND being originally equals in the 
-*-^-*- order of creation, the equality could only 
be destroyed by some subsequent circumstances; 
the distinctions of rich and poor may in a great 
measure be accounted for, and that without hav- 
ing recourse to the harsh, ill-sounding names of 
oppression and avarice. Oppression is often the 
consequence, but seldom or never the means of 
riches; and though avarice will preserve a man 
from being necessitously poor, it generally makes 
him too timorous to become wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction, 
for which no truly natural or religious reason can 
be assigned, and that is, the distinction of men in- 
to KINGS and SUBJECTS. Male and female are the 
distinctions of nature, good and bad the distinc- 
tions of heaven; but how a race of men came into 
the world so exalted above the rest, and dis- 
tinguished like some new species, is worth inquir- 
ing into, and whether they are the means of hap- 
piness or of misery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to 
the Scripture chronology, there were no kings; 
the consequence of which was, there were no 
12 
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wars: it is the pride of kings which throws man- 
kind into confusion. Holland without a king 
hath enjoyed more peace for this last century 
than any of the monarchical governments in 
Europe. Antiquity favors the same remark; for 
the quiet and rural lives of the first patriarchs 
hath a happy something in them, which vanishes 
away when we come to the history of Jewish 
royalty. 

Government by kings was first introduced in- 
to the world by the heathens^ from whom the 
children of Israel copied the custom. It was the 
most prosperous invention the devil ever set on 
foot for the promotion of idolatry. The heathens 
paid divine honors to their deceased kings, and 
the Christian world hath improved on the plan, 
by doing the same to their living ones. How im- 
pious is the title of sacred majesty applied to a 
worm who in the midst of his splendor is crumb- 
ling into dust! 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the 
rest, cannot be justified on the equal rights of 
nature, so neither can it be defended on the 
authority of Scripture; for the will of the Al- 
mighty, as declared by Gideon and the prophet 
Samuel, expressly disapproves of the govern- 
ment by kings. 
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All anti-monarchical parts of Scripture have 
been very smoothly glossed over in monarchical 
governments, but they imdoubtedly merit the at- 
tention of coimtries which have their govern- 
ments yet to form. Render unto Ccesar the 
things which are Caesar's is the Scripture doc- 
trine of courts, yet it is no support of monarchi- 
cal government, for the Jews at that time were 
without a king and in a state of vassalage to the 
Romans. 

Near three thousand years passed away from 
the Mosaic account of the creation before the 
Jews, imder a national delusion, requested a king. 
Till then their form of government (except in 
extraordinary cases where the Almighty inter- 
posed) was a kind of republic, administered by a 
judge and the elders of the tribe. Kings they 
had none, and it was held sinful to acknowledge 
any being imder that title but the Lord of Hosts. 
And when a man seriously reflects on the idola- 
trous homage which is paid to the persons of 
kings he need not wonder that the Almighty, 
ever jealous of His honor, should disapprove a 
form of government which so impiously invades 
the prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in Scripture as one of 
the sins of the Jews, for which a curse in reserve 
14 
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is denounced against them. The history of that 
transaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the 
Midianites, Gideon marched against them with a 
small army, and victory, through the Divine in- 
terposition, decided in his favor. The Jews, elate 
with success, and attributing it to the generalship 
of Gideon, proposed making him a king, saying, 
'^Rule thou over uSj thou and thy sorij and thy 
son's son/' Here was temptation in its fullest 
extent; not a kingdom only, but a hereditary 
one, but Gideon in the piety of his soul replied, 
'^I will not rule over you, neither shall my son 
ride over you, the Lobd shall eule over you." 

Words need not be more explicit; Gideon 
doth not decline the honor, but denieth their right 
to give it; neither doth he compliment them with 
invented declarations of his thanks, but in the 
positive style of a prophet charges them with dis- 
affection to their proper Sovereign, the King of 
Heaven. 

About one himdred years after this, they fell 
again into the same error. The hankering which 
the Jews had for the idolatrous customs of the 
heathens, is something exceedingly unaccount- 
able; but so it was, that laying hold of the mis- 
conduct of Samuel's two sons, who were intrusted 
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with some secular concerns, they came in an 
abrupt and clamorous manner to Samuel, saying, 
^'Behold thou art old, and thy sons walk not in 
thy waySj now make us a king to judge us like 
all the other nations/^ 

And here we cannot but observe that their 
motives were bad, viz., that they might be like 
unto other nations, Le.j the heathen, whereas 
their true glory lay in being as much unlike them 
as possible. "But the thing displeased Samuel 
when they said. Give us a king to judge us; and 
Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord said 
unto Samuel, Harken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say unto thee, for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 

me, THAT I SHOULD NOT BEIGN OVER THEM. 

"According to all the works which they have 
done since the day that I brought them up out of 
Egypt, even unto this day; wherewith they have 
forsaken me, and served other Gods; so do they 
also unto thee. Now therefore harken unto their 
voice, howbeit, protest solemnly unto them, and 
show them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them/' t. e., not of any particular king, 
but the general manner of the kings of the earth, 
whom Israel was so eagerly copying after. And 
notwithstanding the great distance of time and 
16 
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difference of manners, the character is stiU in 
fashion. 

''And Samuel told all the words of the 
Lord unto the people^ that asked of him a king. 
And he said. This shall be the manner of the king 
that shall reign over you; he wUl take your sons 
and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, 
and to be his horsemen, and some shall run be- 
fore his chariots (this description agrees with the 
present mode of impressing men) and he will ap- 
point him captains over thousands, and captains 
over fifties and wHl set them to ear his ground 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his instru- 
ments of war, and instruments of his chariots. 

*'And he will take your daughters to be confec 
tionaries, and to be cooks and to be bakers (this 
describes the expense and luxury as well as the 
oppression of kings) and he will take your fields 
and your olive yards, even the best of them, and 
give them to his servants; and he will take the 
tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and 
give them to his officers and to his servants (by 
which we see that bribery, corruption, and fav- 
oritism, are the standing vices of kings) and he 
will take the tenth of your men servants, and 
your maid servants, and your goodliest young 
men, and your asses, and put them to his work; 
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and he will take the tenth of your sheep j and ye 
shall he his servants, and ye shall cry out in that 
day because of your king which ye shall have 

choseUj AND THE LOBD WILL NOT HEAB YOU IN 
THAT day/' 

This accounts for the continuation of mon- 
archy; neither do the characters of the few 
good kings which have lived since, either sanctify 
the title, or blot out the sinfulness of the origin; 
the high encomium given of David takes no notice 
of him officially as a king, but only as a Toan after 
God's own heart. ^'Nevertheless the people re- 
fused to obey the voice of Samuel, and they said. 
Nay, but we will have a king over us, that we 
may be like all the nations, and that our king 
may judge us, and go out before us and fight our 
battles/* 

Samuel continued to reason with them, 
but to no purpose; he set before them their in- 
gratitude, but all would not avail; and seeing 
them fully bent on their folly, he cried out, "/ 
will call tmto the Lord, and he shall send thunder 
and rain (which was then a punishment, being 
in the time of wheat harvest) that ye may per- 
ceive and see that your wickedness is great which 
ye have done in the sight of the Lord, in asking 
YOU A KING. So Samuel called unto the Lord, 
18 
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and the Lord sent thunder and rain that day, and 
all the people greatly feared the Lord and Sam- 
uel. And all the people said unto Samuel, Pray 
for thy servants unto the Lord thy God that we 
die not, for we have added unto oub sins this 

EVIL TO ASK A KING/' 

These portions of Scripture are direct and pos- 
itive. They admit of no equivocal construction. 
That the Almighty hath here entered his protest 
against monarchical government is true, or the 
Scripture is false. And a man hath good reason 
to believe, that there is as much of kingcraft as 
priestcraft in withholding the Scripture from the 
public in popish coimtries. For monarchy in 
every instance is the popery of government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of 
hereditary succession; and as the first is a degra- 
dation and lessening of ourselves, so the second, 
claimed as a matter of right, is an insult and im- 
position on posterity. For all men being origin- 
ally equals, no one by birth could have a right to 
set up his family in perpetual preference to all 
others forever, and though himself might deserve 
some decent degree of honors of his contempor- 
aries, yet his descendants might be far too im- 
worthy to inherit them. 

One of the strongest natural proofs of the 
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folly of hereditary right of kings, is that nature 
disapproves it, otherwise she would not so fre- 
quently turn it into ridicule by giving mankind 
an ass for a lion. 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess any 
other public honors than were bestowed upon him, 
so the givers of those honors could have no power 
to give away the right of posterity, and though 
they might say, "We choose you for our head," 
they could not, without manifest injustice to their 
children, say, "that your children and your chil- 
dren's children shall rdgn over ours for ever/* 
Because such an unwise, unjust, unnatural com- 
pact might, perhaps, in the next succession put 
them under the government of a rogue or a fool. 

Most wise men in their private sentiments 
have ever treated hereditary right with contempt; 
yet it is one of those evils, which when once es- 
tablished is not easily removed; many submit 
from fear, others from superstition, and the 
more powerful part shares with the king the 
plunder of the rest. 

This is supposing the present race of kings 
in the world to have had an honorable origin; 
whereas it is more than probable, that, could we 
take off the dark covering of antiquity and trace 
them to their first rise, we should find the first of 
20 
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them nothing better than the principal ruffian of 
some restless gang, whose savage manners or 
preeminence in subtility obtained him the title of 
chief among plunderers; and who by increasing 
in power, and extending his depredations, over- 
awed the quiet and defenseless to purchase their 
safety by frequent contributions. Yet his elec- 
tors could have no idea of giving hereditary right 
to his descendants, because such a perpetual ex- 
clusion of themselves was incompatible with the 
free and unrestrained principles they professed to 
live by. 

Wherefore, hereditary succession in the early 
ages of monarchy could not take place as a mat- 
ter of claim, but as something casual or comple- 
mental; but as few or no records were extant in 
those days, and traditionary history is stuffed 
with fables, it was very easy after the lapse of a 
few generations, to trump up some superstitious 
tale, conveniently timed, Mahomet like, to cram 
hereditary rights down the throats of the vulgar. 

Perhaps the disorders which threatened, or 
seemed to threaten, on the decease of a leader, 
and the choice of a new one (for elections among 
ruffUms could not be very orderly) induced many 
at first to favor hereditary pretensions; by which 
means it happened, as it hath happened since, that 
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what at first was submitted to as a convenience, 
was afterwards claimed as a right. 

England, since the Conquest, hath known 
some good monarchs, but groaned beneath a 
much larger number of bad ones; yet no man in 
his senses can say that their claim imder William 
the Conqueror is a very honorable one. 

A French bastard, landing with an armed 
banditti, and establishing himself King of Eng- 
land against the consent of the natives, is in plain 
terms a very paltry, rascally original. It cer- 
tainly hath no divinity in it. 

However, it is needless to spend much time in 
exposing the folly of hereditary right. If there 
are any so weak as to believe it, let them promiscu- 
ously worship the ass and the lion, and welcome. 
I shall neither copy their humility nor disturb 
their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask, how they suppose 
kings came at first? The question admits but of 
three answers, viz., either by lot, by election, or 
by usurpation. If the first king was taken by 
lot, it establishes a precedent for the next, which 
excludes hereditary succession. Saul was, by lot, 
yet the succession was not hereditary, neither 
does it appear from that transaction that there 
was any intention it ever should be. 
22 
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If the first king of any country was by elec- 
tion, that likewise establishes a precedent for the 
next; for to say that the right of all future gen- 
erations is taken away, by the act of the first 
electors, in their choice not only of a king, but of 
a family of kings forever, hath no parallel in or 
out of Scripture but the doctrine of original sin, 
which supposes the free will of all men lost in 
Adam; and from such comparison, and it will ad- 
mit of no other, hereditary succession can derive 
no glory. 

For as in Adam all sinned, and as in the 
first electors all men obeyed; as in the one all 
mankind were subjected to Satan, and in the 
other to sovereignty; as our innocence was lost 
in the first, and our authority in the last; and as 
both disable us from reassuming some former 
state and privilege, it imanswerably follows that 
original sin and hereditary succession are paral- 
lels. 

Dishonorable rank! Inglorious connection! 
Yet the most subtile sophist cannot produce a 
juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man can be so hardy as 
to defend it; and that William the Conqueror 
was an usurper is a fact not to be contradicted. 
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The plain truth is, that the antiquity of Eng- 
lish monarchy will not bear looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the 
evil of hereditary succession which concerns man- 
kind. Did it insure a race of good and wise men 
it would have the seal of divine authority, but as 
it opens a door to the foolish, the wicked, and the 
improper J it hath in it the nature of oppression. 

Men who look upon themselves born to reign, 
and others to obey, soon grow insolent; selected 
from the rest of mankind, their minds are early 
poisoned by importance; and the world they act 
in differs so materially from the world at large, 
that they have but little opportuniiy of knowing 
its true interests, and when they succeed to the 
government are frequently the most ignorant and 
unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succes- 
sion is, that the throne is subject to be possessed 
by a minor at any age ; all which time the regency, 
under the cover of a king, have every opportunity 
and inducement to betray their trust. The same 
national misfortune happens, when a king, worn 
out with age and infirmity, enters the last stage 
of human weakness. In both these cases the pub- 
lic becomes the prey of every miscreant who can 
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tamper successfully with the follies either of age 
or infancy. 

The most plausible plea, which hath ever been 
offered in favor of hereditary succession is, that 
it preserves a nation from civil wars; and were 
this true, it would be weighty; whereas, it is the 
most bare-faced falsity ever imposed upon man- 
kind. The whole history of England disowns 
the fact. Thirty kings and two minors have 
reigned in that distracted kingdom since the Con- 
quest, in which time there have been (including 
the Revolution) no less than eight civil wars and 
nineteen rebellions. 

Wherefore, instead of making for peace, it 
makes against it, and destroys the very founda- 
tion it seems to stand on. 

The contest for monarchy and succession, be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, laid 
England in a scene of blood for many years. 
Twelve pitched battles, besides skirmishes and 
sieges, were fought between Henry and Edward. 

Twice was Henry prisoner to Edward, who in 
his turn was prisoner to Henry. And so uncer- 
tain is the fate of war and the temper of a nation, 
when nothing but personal matters are the 
ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in 
triumph from a prison to a palace, and Edward 
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obliged to fly from a palace to a foreign land; 
yet, as sudden transitions of temper are seldom 
lasting, Henry in his turn was driven from the 
throne, and Edward recalled to succeed him, 
the Parliament always following the strongest 
side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry 
VI and was not entirely extinguished till Henry 
VII, in whom the families were united; includ- 
ing a period of sixty-seven years, viz., from 1422 
to 1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid, 
not this or that kingdom only, but the world in 
blood and ashes. 'Tis a form of government 
which the Word of God bears testimony against, 
and blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a king, we 
shall find (and in some countries they have none) 
that after saimtering away their lives without 
pleieusure to themselves or advantage to the na- 
tion, they withdraw from the scene, and leave 
their successors to tread the same useless and idle 
round. In absolute monarchies the whole weight 
of business, civil and military, lies on the king; 
the children of Israel in their request for a king 
urged this plea, "that he may judge us, and go * 
out before us and fight our battles." But in 
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countries where he is neither a judge nor a gen- 
eral, as in England, a man would be puzzled to 
know what is his business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a 
republic, the less business there is for a king. It 
is somewhat difficult to find a proper name for 
the Government of England. Sir William Mere- 
dith calls it a republic; but in its present state it 
is unworthy of the name, because the corrupt in- 
fluence of the Crown, by having all the places at 
its disposal, hath so effectually swallowed up the 
power, and eaten out the virtue of the House 
of Commons (the republican part of the Consti- 
tution) that the Government of England is 
nearly as monarchical as that of France or Spain. 

Men fall out with names without understand- 
ing them. For it is the republican and not the 
monarchical part of the Constitution of England 
which Englishmen glory in, viz., the liberty of 
choosing a House of Conunons from out of their 
own body — ^and it is easy to see that when i-e- 
publican virtue fails, slavery ensues. Why is the 
Constitution of England sickly, but because mon- 
archy hath poisoned the republic, the Crown hath 
engrossed the Commons? 

In England a king hath little more to do than 
to make war and give away places; which, in 
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plain terms, is to impoverish the nation and set it 
together by the ears. A pretty business, indeed, 
for a man to be allowed eight himdred thousand 
sterling a year for, and worshiped into the bar- 
gain. 

Of more worth is one honest man to society, 
and in the sight of GSod, than all the crowned 
ruffians that ever lived. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

TN the following pages I offer nothing more 
-*• than simple facts, plain arguments, and 
conmion sense; and have no other preliminar- 
ies to settle with the reader, than that he will di- 
vest himself of prejudice and prepossession, and 
suffer his reason and his feelings to determine for 
themselves; that he will put on^ or rather that he 
will not put off, the true character of a man, and 
generously enlarge his views beyond the present 
day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of 
the struggle between England and America. 
Men of all ranks have embarked in the contro- 
versy, from different motives, and with various 
designs: but all have been ineffectual, and the 
period of debate is closed. Arms, as a last re- 
source, must decide the contest; the appeal was 
the choice of the King, and the continent hath ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham 
(who, though an able minister was not without 
his faults) that on his being attacked in the House 
of Commons on the score that his measures were 
only of a temporary kind, replied, ''they will last 
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my time'* Should a thought so fatal and un- 
maoly possess the colonies in the present contest, 
the name of ancestors will be remembered by fu- 
ture generations with detestation. 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater 
worth. 'Tis not the affair of a city, a coimty, a 
province, or a kingdom, but of a continent — of 
at least one-eighth part of the habitable globe. 
'Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an age; 
posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and 
will be more or less affected even to the end of 
time, by the proceedings now. 

Now is the seed-time of continental union, 
faith and honor. The least fracture now will be 
like a name engraved with the point of a pin on 
the tender rind of a young oak; the woimd will 
enlarge with the tree, and posterity read it in full 
grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to 
arms, a new era for politics is struck ; a new meth- 
od of thinking hath arisen. All plans, proposals, 
etc., prior to the nineteenth of April, %.e., to the 
commencement of hostilities, are like the alma- 
nacs of the last year; which, though proper then, 
are superseded and useless now. 

Whatever was advanced by the advocates on 
either side of the question then, terminated in one 
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and the same point, viz., a union with Great Brit- 
ain; the only difference between the parties was 
the method of effecting it; the one proposing 
force, the other friendship ; but it hath so far hap- 
pened that the first hath failed, and the second 
hath withdrawn her influence. 

As much hath been said of the advantages of 
reconciliation, which, like an agreeable dream, 
hath passed away and left us as we were, it is 
but right that we should examine the contrary 
side of the argument, and inquire into some of 
the many material injuries which these colonies 
sustain, and always will sustain, by being con- 
nected with and dependent on Great Britain, to 
examine that connection and dependence on the 
principles of nature and conmion sense; to see 
what we have to trust to, if separated, and what 
we are to expect, if dependent. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as Amer- 
ica hath flourished imder her former connection 
with Great Britain, that the same connection is 
necessary toward her future happiness, and will 
always have the same effect. Nothing can be 
more fallacious than this kind of argument. We 
may as well assert that because a child has thriv- 
en upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or 
that the first twenty years of our lives is to be- 
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come a precedent for the next twenty. But even 
this is admitting more than is true, for I an- 
swer roundly, that America would have flour- 
ished as much, and probably much more, had no 
European power had anything to do with her. 
The commerce, by which she hath enriched her- 
self, are the necessaries of life, and will always 
have a market while eating is the custom of 
Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she 
hath engrossed us is true, and defended the con- 
tinent at our expense as well as her own, is ad- 
mitted, and she would have defended Turkey 
from the same motives, viz.. for the sake of trade 
and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient 
prejudices, and made large sacrifices to super- 
stition. We have boasted the protection of Great 
Britain, without considering that her motive was 
interest, not attachment; and that she did not pro- 
tect us from our enemies on our account, but from 
her enemies on her own account, from those who 
had no quarrel with us on any other account, but 
who will always be our enemies on the same ac- 
count. Let Britain waive her pretensions to the 
continent, or the continent throw off the depend- 
ence, and we should be at peace with France and 
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Spain, were they at war with Britain. The mis- 
eries of Hanover, last war, ought to warn us 
af^ainst connections. 

It hath lately been asserted in Parliament, 
that the colonies have no relation to each other 
but through the parent country, i.e., that Penn- 
sylvania and the Jerseys, and so on for the rest, 
are sister colonies by the way of England; this is 
certainly a very round-about way of proving rela- 
tionship, but it is the nearest and only true way 
of proving enemyship, if I may so call it. 
France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever 
will be our enemies as Americans, but as our be- 
ing the subjects of Chreat Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. 
Then the more shame upon her conduct. Even 
brutes do not devour their yoimg, nor savages 
make war upon their families; wherefore, the as- 
sertioB, if true, turns to her reproach; but it hap- 
pens not to be true, or only partly so, and the 
phrase parent or mother country hath been jesuit- 
ically adopted by the King and his parasites, with 
a low, papistical design of gaining an imf air bias 
on the credulous weakness of our minds. 

Europe, and not England, is the parent coun- 
try of America. This new world hath been the 
asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and re- 
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ligious liberty from every part of Europe. 
Hither have they fled, not from the tender em- 
braces of a mother, but from the cruelty of the 
monster; and it is so far true of England, that the 
same tyranny which drove the first emigrants 
from home, pursues their descendants still. 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we for- 
get the narrow limits of three hundred and sixty 
miles (the extent of England) and carry our 
friendship on a larger scale; we claim brother- 
hood with every European Christian, and triumph 
in the generosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular grad- 
ations we surmoimt the force of local prejudice, 
as we enlarge our acquaintance with the world. 

A man bom in any town in England divided 
into parishes, will naturally associate most with his 
fellow parishioners (because their interests in 
many cases will be conmion) and distinguish him 
by the name of neighbor; if he meet him but a few 
miles from home, he drops the narrow idea of a 
street, and salutes him by the name of townsman; 
if he travel out of the county, and meet him in 
any other, he forgets the minor divisions of street 
and town, and calls him countryman, Le., county- 
man; but if in their foreign excursions they 
should associate in France or any other part of 
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Europe, their local remembrance would be en- 
larged into that of Englishmen. 

And, by a just parity of reasoning, all Eu- 
ropeans meeting in America, or any other quarter 
of the globe, are countrymen; for England, Hol- 
land, Germany, or Sweden, when compared with 
the whole stand, in the same places on a larger 
scale, which the division of street, town and coun- 
try do on the smaller ones ; distinctions too limited 
for continental minds. Not one-third of the in- 
habitants, even of this province, are of English 
descent. Wherefore, I reprobate the phrase of 
parent or mother country applied to England 
only, as being false, selfish, narrow and imgener- 
ous. 

But admitting that we were all of English de- 
scent, what does it amount to? Nothing. Brit- 
ain, being now an open enemy, extinguishes every 
other name and title; and to say that reconcilia- 
tion is our duty, is truly farcical. The first King 
of England, of the present line (William the 
Conqueror) was a Frenchman, and half the peers 
of England are descendants from the same coun- 
try; wherefore, by the same method of reason- 
ing, England ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength 
of Britain and the colonies: that in conjunction 
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they might bid defiance to the world. But this 
is mere presmnption; the fate of war is imcer- 
tain, neither do the expressions mean anything; 
for this continent would never suffer itself to 
be drained of inhabitants, to support the British , 
arms in either Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the 
world at defiance? Our plan is commerce, and 
that, well attended to, will secure us the peace and 
friendship of all Europe; because it is the in- 
terest of Europe to have America a free port. 
Her trade will always be a protection, and her 
barrenness of gold and silver seciure her from in- 
vaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate for reconcil- 
iation, to show a single advantage that this conti- 
nent can reap by being connected with Great 
Britain. I repeat the challenge ; not a single ad- 
vantage is derived. Our com will fetch its price 
in any market in Europe, and our imported goods 
must be paid for, buy them where we will. 

But the injuries and disadvantages we sustain 
by that connection are without number, and our 
duty to mankind at large, as well as to oiurselves, 
instructs us to renounce the alliance, because any 
submission to or dependence on Great Britain 
tends directly to mvolve this continent in Euro- 
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pean wars and quarrels; and sets us at variance 
with nations who would otherwise seek our friend- 
ship, and against whom we have neither anger 
nor complaint. 

As Europe is our market for trade, we ought 
to form no partial connection with any part of it. 
It is the true interest of America to steer clear 
of Eiux)pean contentions, which she never can do 
while, by her dependence on Britain, she is made 
the make- weight in the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to 
be long at peace, and whenever a war breaks out 
between England and any foreign power, the 
trade of America goes to ruin because of her con- 
nection with Britain. The next war may not 
turn out like the last, and should it not, the ad- 
vocates for reconciliation now will be wishing 
for separation then, because neutrality in that 
case, would be a safer convoy than a man-of-war. 
Everything that is right or natural pleads for sep- 
aration. The blood of the slain, the weeping 
voice of nature cries, ^tis time to part. 

Even the distance at which the Almighty hath 
placed England and America is a strong and 
natural proof that the authority of the one over 
the other was never the design of heaven. The 
time, likewise, at which the continent was discov- 
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ered adds weight to the argument, and the man- 
ner in which it was peopled increases the force of 
it. The Reformation was preceded by the dis- 
covery of America, as if the Ahnighty graciously 
meant to open a sanctuary to the persecuted in 
future years, when home should afford neither 
friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this con- 
tinent is a form of government which sooner or 
later must have an end; and a serious mind can 
draw no true pleasure by looking forward under 
the painful and positive conviction that what he 
calls "the present constitution" is merely tempo- 
rary. 

As parents, we can have no joy, know- 
ing that this government is not sufficiently lasting 
to insure an3rthing which we may bequeath to 
posterity, and by a plain method of argument, 
as we are running the next generation into debt, 
we ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use 
them meanly and pitifully. In order to discov- 
er the line of our duty rightly, we should take 
our children in our hand, and fix our station a few 
years further into life; that eminence will present 
a prospect which a few present fears and preju- 
dices conceal from our sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving un- 
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necessary offense, yet I am inclined to believe, 
that all those who espouse the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation may be included within the following 
descriptions: 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted ; weak 
men, who cannot see; prejudiced men, who will 
not see; and a certain set of moderate men who 
think better of the European world than it de- 
serves; and this last class, by an ill-judged de- 
liberation, will be the cause of more calamities to 
this continent than all the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant 
from the scene of sorrow; the evil is not sufficient- 
ly brought to their doors to make them feel the 
precariousness with which all American property 
is possessed. But let our imaginations transport 
us for a few moments to Boston; that seat of 
wretchedness will teach us wisdom, and instruct 
us forever to renounce a power in whom we can 
have no trust. 

The inhabitants of that unfortunate city, 
who but a few months ago were in ease 
and affluence, have now no other alternative than 
to stay and starve, or turn out to beg; endan- 
gered by the fire of their friends if they continue 
within the city, and plundered by the soldiery if 
they leave it. In their present situation tliey are 
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prisoners without the hope of redemption, and in 
a general attack for their relief, they would be 
exposed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly 
over the offenses of Britain, and still hoping for 
the best, are apt to call out, Come, come, we shall 
he friends again, for all this. But examine the 
passions and feelings of mankind, bring the doc- 
trine of reconciliation to the touchstone of nature, 
and then tell me whether you can hereafter love, 
honor, and faithfully serve the power that hath 
carried fire and sword into your land? 

If you cannot do all these, then you are only 
deceiving yourselves, and by your delay bringing 
ruin upon your posterity. Your future connec- 
tion with Britain, whom you can neither love nor 
honor, will be forced and unnatiu^al, and being 
formed only on the plan of present convenience, 
will in a little time fall into a relapse more wretch- 
ed than the first. 

But, if you say, you can still pass the 
violations over, then I ask. Hath your house been 
burnt? Hath your property been destroyed be- 
fore your face? Are your wife and children des- 
titute of a bed to lie on, or bread to live on? 
Have you lost a parent or a child by their hands, 
and yourself the ruined and wretched survivor? 
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If you have not, then you are not a judge of those 
who have. But if you have, and can still shake 
hands with the murderers, then you are unworthy 
the name of husband, father, friend, or lover, and 
whatever may be your rank or title in life, you 
have the heart of a coward, and the spirit of a 
sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, 
but trying them by those feelings and affections 
which nature justifies, and without which, we 
should be incapable of discharging the social du- 
ties of life, or enjoying the felicities of it. I 
mean not to exhibit horror for the purpose of 
provoking revenge, but to awaken us from fatal 
and unmaoly slumbers, that we may pursue de- 
terminately some fixed object. 

It is not in the power of Britain or of Europe 
to conquer America, if she does not conquer her- 
self by delay and timidity. The present winter 
is worth an age if rightly employed, but if lost 
or neglected the whole continent will partake of 
the misfortune; and there is no punishment which 
that man will not deserve, be he who, or what, or 
where he will, that may be the means of sacri- 
ficing a season so precious and useful. 

It is repugnant to reason, to the universal or- 
der of things, to all examples from former ages^ 
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to suppose that this continent can longer remain 
subject to any external power. The most san- 
guine in Britain does not think so. The utmost 
stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, 
compass a plan, short of separation, which can 
promise the continent even a year's seciurity. Re- 
conciliation is naiD a fallacious dream. Nature 
hath deserted the connection, and art cannot sup- 
ply her place. For, as Milton wisely expresses, 
"never can true reconcilement grow, where 
woimds of deadly hate have pierced so deep." 

Every quiet method for peace hath been inef- 
fectual. Om* prayers have been rejected with dis- 
dain; and only tended to convince us that nothing 
flatters vanity, or confirms obstinacy in kings 
more than repeated petitioning — ^and nothing 
hath contributed more than this very measure to 
make the kings of Europe absolute: witness Den- 
mark and Sweden. Wherefore, since nothing but 
blows will do, for God's sake, let us come to a final 
separation, and not leave the next generation to 
be cutting throats, under the violated, unmean- 
ing names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it again, is idle 

and visionary; we thought so, at the repeal of the 

Stamp Act, yet a year or two undeceived us: as 

well may we suppose that nations, which have 
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been once defeated, will never renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the pow- 
er of Britain to do this continent justice: the 
business of it will soon be too weighty and intri- 
cate to be managed with any tolerable degree of 
convenience by a power so distant from us, and 
so very ignorant of us; for if they cannot con- 
quer us, they cannot govern us. To be always 
running three or four thousand miles with a tale 
or a petition; waiting four or five months for an 
answer, which, when obtained, requires five or six 
more to explain it in, will in a few years be looked 
upon as folly and childishness — ^there was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time 
for it to cease. 

Small islands, not capable of protecting them- 
selves, are the proper objects for kingdoms to 
take under their care; but there is something very 
absurd in supposing a continent to be perpetually 
governed by an island. In no instance hath na- 
ture made the satellite larger than its primary 
planet; and as England and America, with re- 
spect to each other, reverse the common order of 
nature, it is evident that they belong to different 
sjrstems: England to Europe — ^America to itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party, 
or resentment to espouse the doctrine of separa- 
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tion and independence; I am clearly, positively, 
and conscientiously persuaded that it is the true 
interest of this continent to be so ; that everything 
short of that is mere patchwork ; that it can afford 
no lasting felicity — ^that it is leaving the sword to 
our children, and shrinking back at a time, when 
a little more, a little further, would have rendered 
this continent the glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least in- 
clination toward a compromise, we may be as- 
sured that no terms can be obtained worthy the 
acceptance of the continent, or any ways equal to 
the expense of blood and treasure we have been 
already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to 
bear some just proportion to the expense. The 
removal of North, or the whole detestable juntoj 
is a matter unworthy the millions we have ex- 
pended. A temporary stoppage of trade was an 
inconvenience which would have sufficiently bal- 
anced the repeal of all the acts complained of, had 
such repeals been obtained; but if the whole con- 
tinent must take up arms, if every man must be a 
soldier, it is scarcely worth our while to fight 
against a contemptible ministry only. Dearly, 
dearly do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if 
that is all we fight for; for, in a just estimation, 
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it is as great a folly to pay a Bunker Hill price 
for law as for land. 

As I have always considered the independ- 
ency of this continent as an event which sooner 
or later must arrive, so from the late rapid 
progress of the continent to maturity, the event 
could not be far off. Wherefore, on the 
breaking out of hostilities, it was not worth 
the while to have disputed a matter which time 
would have fairly redressed, unless we meant to 
be in earnest; otherwise, it is like wasting an es- 
tate on a suit at law, to regulate the trespasses of 
a tenant whose lease is just expiring. 

No man was a warmer wisher for reconcilia- 
tion than myself before the fatal nineteenth of 
April, 1775,* but the moment the event of that 
day was made known, I rejected the hardened, 
sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England forever; 
and disdain the wretch, that with the pretended 
title of Father of his people, can unfeelingly hear 
of their slaughter, and composedly sleep with 
their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters were now made 
up, what would be the event? I answer, the ruin 
of the continent. And that for several reasons: 

Ftrsty The powers of governing still remain- 

*Ma88acre at Lezingtoo. 
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j^ood of this country no further than it answers 
her oton purpose. Wherefore, her own interest 
leads her to suppress the growth of ours in every 
case which doth not promote her advantage, or in 
the least interferes with it. A pretty state we 
should be in uijder such a second-hand govern- 
ment, considering what has happened 1 Men do 
not change from enemies to friends by the alter- 
ation of a name; and in order to show that recon- 
ciliation now is a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, 
that it would be policy in the King at this Ume, to 
repeal the acts, for the sake of reinstating himself 
in the government of the provinces; in order that 
he may accomplish by craft and subtlety, in the 
long nm, what he cannot do by force and violence 
in the short one. Reconciliation and ruin are 
nearly related. 

Secondly, That as even the best terms, whidi 
we can expect to obtain, can amount to no more 
than a temporary expedient, or a kind of govern- 
ment by guardianship, which can last no longer 
than till the colonies come of age, so the general 
face and state of things, in the interim, will be 
unsettled and unpromising. Emigrants of prop- 
erty will not choose to come to a country whose 
form of government hangs but by a thread, and 
which is every day tottering on the brink of com- 
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motion and disturbance ; and numbers of the pres- 
ent inhabitants would lay hold of the interval 
to dispose of their effects, and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments is, 
that nothing but independence, t. e., a continental 
form of government, can keep the peace of the 
continent and preserve it inviolate from civil wars. 
I dread the event of a reconciliation with Britain 
now, as it is more than probable that it will be 
followed by a revolt somewhere or other, the con- 
sequences of which may be far more fatal than 
all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British bar- 
barity. Thousands more will probably suffer the 
same fate. Those men have other feelings than 
ns who have nothing suffered. All they noto pos- 
sess is liberty; what they before enjoyed is sacri- 
ficed to its service, and having nothing more to 
lose, they disdain submission. Besides, the gen- 
eral temper of the colonies toward a British gov- 
ernment, will be like that of a youth who is nearly 
out of his time; they will care very little about 
her. 

And a government which cannot preserve 

the peace, is no government at all, and in that case 

we pay our money for nothing; and pray what 

is it that Britain can do, whose power will be 
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wholly on paper, should a civil tumult break out 
the very day after reconciliation? I have heard 
some men say, many of whom I believe spoke 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independ- 
ence, fearing that it would produce civil wars. 

It is but seldom that our first thoughts are 
truly correct, and that is the case here; for there 
is ten times more to dread from a patched-up con- 
nection than from independence. I make the suf- 
ferer's case my own, and I protest, that were I 
driven from house and home, my property de- 
stroyed, and my circumstances ruined, that as a 
man, sensible of injuries, I could never relish the 
doctrine of reconciliation, or consider myself 
bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of 
good order and obedience to continental govern- 
ment, as is sufficient to make every reasonable 
person easy and happy on that head. No man 
can assign the least pretense for his fears, on 
any other grounds than such as are truly childish 
and ridiculous, viz., that one colony wiU be striv- 
ing for superiority over another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be no 
superiority; perfect equality aflFords no tempta- 
tion. The republics of Europe are all (and we 
may say always) in peace. Holland and Switzer- 
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land are without wars, foreign or domestic; mon- 
archical governments, it is true, are never long at 
rest: the crown itself is a temptation to enter- 
prising ruffians at home; and that degree of pride 
and insolence ever attendant on legal authority, 
swells into a rupture with foreign powers, in in- 
stances where a republican government, by being 
formed on more natural principles, would nego« 
tiate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting in- 
dependence, it is because no plan is yet laid down. 
Men do not see their way out; wherefore, as an 
opening into that business, I offer the following 
hints; at the same time modestly affirming, that I 
have no other opinion of them myself, than that 
they may be the means of giving rise to something 
better. Could the straggling thoughts of indi- 
viduals be collected, they would frequently form 
materials for wise and able men to improve into 
useful matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president 
only. The representation more equal. Their 
business wholly domestic, and subject to the au- 
thority of a continental congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or 
ten, convenient districts, each district to send a 
proper number of delegates to congress, so that 
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each colony sends at least thirty. The whole num- 
ber in conj^ress will be at least three hundred and 

ninety. Each congress to sit and 

to choose a president by the following method: 
When the delegates are met, let a colony be taken 
from the whole thirteen colonies by lot, after 
which, let the whole congress choose (by ballot) 
a president from out of the delegates of that prov- 
ince. 

In the next congress, let a colony be taken 
by lot from twelve only, omitting that colony] 
from which the president was taken in the former 
congress and so proceeding on till the whole thir- 
teen shall have had their proper rotation. And 
in order that nothing may pass into a law but what 
is satisfactorily just, not less than three-fifths of 
the congress to be called a majority. He that will 
promote discord, under a government so equally 
formed as this, would have joined Lucifer in his 
revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom 
or in what manner this business must first arise, 
and as it seems most agreeable and consistent that 
it should come from some intermediate body be- 
tween the governed and the governors, that js, be- 
tween the congress and the people, let a Conti- 
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nentol Conference be held, in the following man- 
ner, and for the following purpose: 

A committee of twenty-six members of con- 
gressy viz., two for each colony. Two members 
from each house of assembly, or provincial con- 
vention; and five representatives of the people at 
large, to be chosen in the capital city or town of 
each province, for and in behalf of the whole prov- 
ince, by as many qualified voters as shall think 
proper to attend from all parts of the province 
for that purpose; or, if more convenient, the rep- 
resentatives may be chosen in two or three of the 
most populous parts thereof. 

In this conference, thus assembled, will be 
united, the two grand principles of business, 
knowledge and power. The members of con- 
gress, assemblies, or conventions, by having had 
experience in national concerns, will be able and 
useful coimsellors, and the whole, being empow- 
ered by the people, will have a truly legal author- 
ity. 

The conferring members being met, let their 
business be to frame a Continental Charter j or 
Charter of the United Colonies; (answering to 
what is called the Magna Charta of England) fix- 
ing the number and manner of choosing members 
of congress, and members of assembly, with their 
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date of sitting, and drawing the line of business 
and jurisdiction between them: always remem- 
bering, that our strength is continental, not pro- 
vincial: securing freedom and property to all 
men, and above all things, the free exercise of re- 
ligion, according to the dictates of conscience; 
with such other matter as is necessary for a charter 
to contain. 

Immediately after which, the said conference 
to dissolve, and the bodies which shall be chosen 
conformable to the said charter, to be the legis- 
lators and governors of this continent for the 
time being; whose peace and happiness, may Grod 
preserve. Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafter dele- 
gated for this or some similar purpose, I offer 
them the following extracts from that wise ob- 
server on governments, Dragonetti. "The 
science,** says he, "of the politician consists in 
fixing the true point of happiness and freedom. 
Those men would deserve the gratitude of ages, 
who should discover a mode of government that 
contained the greatest sum of individual happi- 
ness, with the least national expense.'* — ^Drago- 
netti on Virtue and Rewards. 

But where, say some, is the king of America? 
I'll tell you, friend. He reigns above, and doth not 
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make havoc of mankind like the royal hrute of 
Britain. Yet that we may not appear to he de- 
fective even in earthly honors, let a day be sol- 
emnly set apart for proclaiming the charter; let 
it be brought forth, placed on the divine law, the 
Word of Gkxi; let a crown be placed thereon, by 
which the world may know, that so far as we ap- 
prove of monarchy, that in America the law ia 
king. 

For as in absolute governments the king is 
law, so in free countries the law ought to be 
king; and there ought to be no other. But lest 
any ill use should afterwards arise, let the crown 
at the conclusion of the ceremony be demolished 
and scattered among the people whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right : 
and when a man seriously reflects on the precar- 
iousness of human affairs, he will become con- 
vinced that it is infinitely wiser and safer to form 
a constitution of our own, in a cool deliberate 
manner, while we have it in our power, than to 
trust such an interesting event to time and chance. 
If we omit it now, some Masaniello* may here- 

* Thomas Anfello, otherwise Masaniello, a fishennan of Naples, 
whoy after spiriting up his countrymen in the public market-place, 
against the oppression of the Spaniards, to whom the place was 
then subject, prompted them to revolt, and in the space of a 
day becune king. 
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after arise, who, laying hold of popular disquie- 
tudes, may collect together the desperate and the 
discontented, and by assuming to themselves the 
powers of government, may sweep away the lib- 
erties of the continent like a deluge. 

Should the government of America return 
again into the hands of Britain, the tottering 
situation of things will be a temptation for some 
desperate adventurer to try his fortune; and in 
such a case, what relief can Britain give? Ere 
she could hear the news, the fatal business might 
be done; and ourselves suffering like the wretched 
Britains under the oppression of the Conqueror. 
Ye that oppose independence now, ye know not 
what ye do; ye are opening a door to eternal ty- 
ranny, by keeping vacant the seat of govern- 
ment. 

There are thousands and tens of thousands 
who would think it glorious to expel from the con- 
tinent that barbarous and hellish power which hath 
stirred up the Indians and negroes to destroy us; 
the cruelty hath a double guilt; it is dealing bru- 
tally by us and treacherously by them. To talk 
of friendship with those in whom our reason for- 
bids us to have faith, and our affections, (wound- 
ed through a thousand pores,) instruct us to de- 
test, is madness and folly. Every day wears out 
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the little remaiDS of kindred between us and them; 
and can there be any reason to hope that as the re- 
lationship expires the affection will increase, or 
that we shall afn*ee better when we have ten times 
more and greater concerns to quarrel over than 
ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, 
can ye restore to us the time that is passed? Can 
ye give to prostitution its former innocence? 
Neither can ye reconcile Britain and America. 
The last cord now is broken; the people of Eng- 
land are presenting addresses against us. There 
are injuries which nature cannot forgive; she 
would cease to be nature if she did. As well can 
the lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as 
the continent forgive the murders of Britain. 
The Almighty hath implanted in us these unex- 
tinguishable feelings for good and wise purposes. 
They are the guardians of His image in our 
hearts. They distinguish us from the herd of 
common animals. The social compact would dis- 
solve and justice be extirpated from the earth, 
or have only a casual existence, were we callous 
to the touches of affection. The robber and the 
murderer would often escape unpunished, did 
not the injuries which our tempers sustain, pro- 
voke us into justice. 
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O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare op- 
pose, not only the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand 
forth! Every spot of the old world is overrun 
with oppression. Freedom hath been hunted 
round the globe. Asia and Africa have long 
expelled her, Europe regards her like a stranger, 
and England hath given her warning to depart. 
O! receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
asylum for mankind. 
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OP THE PRESENT ABILITY OP AMER- 
ICA WITH SOME MISCELLANEOUS 
REFLECTIONS 

1BLAVE Bever met with a man, either in Eng^ 
land or America, who hath not confessed his 
opinion that a separation between the comitries 
would take place one time or other : and there is no 
instance, in which we have shown less judgment, 
than in endeavoring to describe what we call the 
ripeness or fitness of the continent for independ- 
ence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only 
in their opinion of the time, let us, in order to re- 
move mistakes, take a general survey of things, 
and endeavor, if possible, to find out the very 
time. But we need not go far, the inquiry ceases 
at once, for the Ume hath found us. The general 
concurrence, the glorious union of all things 
proves the fact. 

It is not in numbers, but in unity, that our 
great strength lies; yet our present numbers are 
sufficient to repel the force of aU the world. The 
continent hath, at this time, the largest body of 
armed and discipline? men of any power under 
heaven: and is just arrived at that pitch of 
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strength, in which no single colony is able to sup- 
port itself, and the whole when united can accom- 
plish the matter, and either more or less than this 
might be fatal in its effects. Our land force is 
already sufficient, and as to naval affairs, we can- 
not be insensible that Britain would never suffer 
an American man-of-war to be built while the 
continent remained in her hands. Wherefore, we 
ahould be no forwarder an hundred years hence in 
that brandi than we are now; but the truth is, 
we should be less so, because the timber of the 
country is every day diminishing, and that which 
will remain at last will be far off or difficult to 
procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, 
her sufferings under the present circumstances 
would be intolerable. The more seaport towns 
we had, the more should we have both to defend 
and to lose. Our present numbers are so hap- 
pily proportioned to our wants, that no man need 
be idle. The diminution of trade affords an army, 
and the necessities of an army create a new trade. 
Debts we have none: and whatever we may con- 
tract on this account will serve as a glorious me- 
mento of our virtue. 

Can we but leave posterity with a settled 
form of government, an independent constitu- 
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tlon of its own, the purchase at any price will 
be cheap. But to expend millions for the sake 
of getting a few vile acts repealed, and rout- 
ing the present Ministry only, is unworthy the 
charge, and is using posterity, with the utmost 
cruelty; because it is leaving them the great work 
to do, and a debt upon their backs from which 
they derive no advantage. Such a thought is un- 
worthy a man of honor, and is the true diaracter- 
istic of a narrow heart and a peddling politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve 
our regard, if the work be but accomplished. No 
nation ought to be without a debt. A national 
debt is a national bond; and when it bears no 
interest, is in no case a grievance. 

Britain is oppressed with a debt of upwards 
of one hundred and forty millions sterling, for 
which she pays upwards of f oiu* millions inter- 
est. And as a compensation for her debt, she has 
a large navy; America is without a debt, and 
without a navy; yet for the twentieth part of 
the English national debt, could have a navy as 
large again. The navy of England is not worth, 
at this time, more than three millions and a half 
sterling. 

The following calculations are given as a 
proof that the above estimation of the navy is a 
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just one. (See Entick's "Naval History," In- 
tro, page 56.) 

llie charge of building a ship of each rate, and furnish- 
ing her with masts, yards, sails, and rigging, to- 
gether with a proportion of eight months* boatswain's 
and carpenter's sea-stores, as calculated by Mr. Bur- 
chett. Secretary to the Navy, is as follows : 

For a ship of 100 guns 
90 . 
80 



70 
60 
60 
40 
SO 
90 



£85,553 

S9,886 

SS,638 

17,786 

14,197 

10,606 

7,768 

6,846 

8,710 



!And from hence it is easy to sum up the value, 
or cost rather, of the whole British navy, which in 
the year 1757, when it was at its greatest glory, 
consisted of the following ships and guns: 



Ships 


Guns Cost of one Cost of all 


6 


100 £85,558 . . £218,318 


12 


90 29,886 . . . 858,632 


12 


80 23,638 . . 283,666 


4S 


70 17,785 . . . 764,756 


86 


60 14,197 . . 496,895 


40 


50 10,606 . . . 424,240 


46 


40 7,758 . . 344,110 


68 


20 3,710 . . . 215,180 


85 Sloops, bombs and fire- U 000 170,000 
ships, one with another) 




Cost . . 8,270,786 




Remains for guns 229,214 




£3,600,000 
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No country on the globe is so happily situated, 
or so internally capable of raising a fleet as Amer- 
ica. Tar, timber, iron, and cordage are her nat- 
ural produce. We need go abroad for nothing. 
Whereas the Dutch, who make large profits by 
hiring out their ships of war to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, are obliged to import most of the 
materials they use. We ought to view the build- 
ing a fleet as an article of commerce, it being the 
natural manufacture of this country. It is the 
best money we can lay out. A navy when finished 
is worth more than it cost: and is that nice point 
in national policy, in which commerce and protec- 
tion are united. Let us build; if we want them 
not, we can sell; and by that means replace our 
paper currency with ready gold and silver. 

In point of manning a fleet, people in general 
run into great errors; it is not necessary that one- 
fourth part should be sailors. The privateer Ter- 
title. Captain Death, stood the hottest engage- 
ment of any ship, last war, yet had not twenty 
sailors on board, though her complement of men 
was upwards of two hundred. 

A few able and social sailors will soon instruct 
a sufficient number of active landsmen in the 
common work of a ship. Wherefore, we never 
can be more capable to begin on maritime mat- 
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ters than now, while our timber is standing, our 
fisheries blocked up, and our sailors and ship- 
wrights out of employ. Men-of-war, of seventy 
and eighty guns, were built forty years ago in 
New England, and why not the same now? 

Ship building is America's greatest pride, 
and in which she will, in time, excel the whole 
world. The great empires of the East are 
mostly inland, and consequently excluded from 
the possibility of rivaling her. Africa is in a 
state of barbarism; and no power in Eu- 
rope hath either sudi an extent of coast, or such 
an internal supply of materials. Where nature 
hath given the one, she hath withheld the other; to 
America only hath she been liberal of both. The 
vast empire of Russia is almost shut out from the 
sea; wherefore, her boundless forests, her tar, 
iron, and cordage are only articles of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a 
fleet? We are not the little people now which we 
were sixty years ago; at that time we might have 
trusted our property in the streets, or fields rath- 
er; and slept securely without locks or bolts to our 
doors or windows. The case is now altered, and 
our methods of defense ought to improve with 
our increase of property. 

A common pirate, twelve months ago, might 
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have come up the Delaware, and laid the dty 
of Philadelphia under instant contribution for 
what sum he pleased; and the same might have 
happened to other places. Nay, any daring 
fellow, in a brig of fourteen or sixteen guns, 
might have robbed the whole continent, and 
carried off half a million of money. These are 
circumstances which demand our attention, and 
point out the necessity of naval protection. 

Some, perhaps, will say, that after we have 
made it up with Britain, she will protect us. Can 
ihey be so unwise as to mean, that she will keep 
a navy in our harbors for that purpose? Com- 
mon sense will tell us that the power which hath 
endeavored to subdue us, is of all others the most 
improper to defend us. Conquest may be effected 
under the pretense of friendship; and ourselves, 
after a long and brave resistance, be at last cheat- 
ed into slavery. And if her ships are not to be 
admitted into our harbors, I would ask, how is she 
to protect us? A navy three or four thousand 
miles off can be of little use, and on sudden emer- 
gencies, none at all. Wherefore, if we must here- 
after protect ourselves, why not do it for our- 
selves? Why do it for another? 

The English list of ships of war is long and 
formidable but not a tenth part of them are at 
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any one time fit for service, numbers of them 
are not in being; yet their names are pompously 
continued in the list if only a plank be left of 
the ship; and not a fifth part of such as are fit 
for service can be spared on any one station at one 
time. The East and West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Africa and other parts of the world, over which 
Britain extends her claim make large demands 
upon her navy. 

From a mixture of prejudice and inatten- 
tion, we have contracted a false notion re- 
specting the navy of England, and have talked 
as if we should have the whole of it to encounter 
at once, and, for that reason, supposed that we 
must have one as large; which not being instantly 
practicable, has been made use of by a set of dis- 
guised Tories to discourage our beginning there- 
on. 

Nothing can be further from truth than this; 
for if America had only a twentieth part of the 
naval force of Britain, she would be by far an 
over-match for her; because, as we neither have 
nor claim any foreign dominion, oiu^ whole force 
would be employed on our own coast, where we 
should, in the long run, have two to one the ad- 
vantage of those who had three or four thou- 
sand miles to sail over before they could attack 
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us, and the same distance to return in order to re- 
fit and recruit. 

And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a 
check over our trade to Europe, we have as large 
a one over her trade to the West Indies, which by 
laying in the neighborhood of the continent is 
entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a 
naval force in time of peace, if we should not 
judge it necessary to support a constant navy. 
If premiimis were to be given to merchants to 
build and employ in their service, ships mounted 
with twenty, thirty, forty or fifty guns (the pre- 
mimns to be in proportion to the loss of bulk to 
the merchants) fifty or sixty of those ships with 
a few guard-ships on constant duty, would keep 
up a suflBcient navy, and that without burden- 
ing ourselves with the evil so loudly complained 
of in England, of suffering their fleet in time of 
peace to lie rotting in the docks. 

To unite the sinews of commerce and defense 
is sound policy; for when oiu^ strength and our 
riches play into each other's baud we need fear 
no external enemy. 

In almost every article of defense we abound. 
Hemp flourishes even to rankness, so that we 
need not want cordage. Our iron is superior 
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to that of other countries. Our small arms equal 
to any in the world. Cannon we can cast at 
pleasure. Saltpetre and ji^unpowder we are ev- 
ery day producing. Our knowledge is hourly im- 
proving. Resolution is our inherent character, 
and courage hath not yet forsaken us. Where- 
fore, what is it that we want? Why is it that we 
hesitate? 

From Britain we can expect nothing but 
ruin. If she is once admitted to the government 
of America again, this continent will not be 
worth living in. Jealousies will be always aris- 
ing, insurrections will be constantly happening; 
and who will go forth to quell them? Who 
will venting his life to reduce his own coun- 
trjrmen to a foreign obedience? 

The difference between Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, respecting some unlocated lands, 
shows the insignificance of a British government, 
and fully proves that nothing but continental 
authority can regulate continental matters. 

Another reason why the present time is pref- 
erable to all others, is that the fewer our num- 
bers are, the more land there is yet unoccupied, 
which, instead of being lavished by the King on 
his worthless dependents, may be hereafter ap- 
plied, not only to the discharge of the present 
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debt, but to the constant support of government. 
No nation under heaven hath sudi an advantage 
as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, 
so far from being against, is an argument in fa- 
vor of independence. We are sufficiently numer- 
ous, and were we more so we might be less united. 
It is a matter worthy of observation, that the 
more a country is peopled, the smaller their ar- 
mies are. In military numbers, the ancients far 
exceeded the modems: and the reason is evident, 
for trade being the consequence of population, 
men became too much absorbed thereby to attend 
to anything else. Commerce diminishes the spir- 
it both of patriotism and military defense. And 
history sufficiently informs us, that the bravest 
achievements were always accomplished in the 
non-age of a nation. 

With the increase of commerce England hath 
lost its spirit. The city of London, notwith- 
standing its numbers, submits to continued in- 
sults with the patience of a coward. The more 
men have to lose, the less willing they are to 
venture. The rich are in general slaves to f ear, 
and submit to courtly power with the trembling 
duplicity of a spaniel. 

Youth is the seed-time of good habits, as well 
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in nations as in individuals. It might be difficult, 
if not impossible, to form the continent into one 
government half a century hence. The vast va- 
riety of interests, occasioned by an increase of 
trade and population, would create confusion. 
Colony would be against colony. Each being 
able, might scorn each other's assistance; and 
while the proud and foolish gloried in their lit- 
tle distinctions, the wise would lament that the 
union had not been formed before. 

Wherefore, the present time is the true time 
for establishing it. The intimacy which is con- 
tracted in infancy, and the friendship which is 
formed in misfortune, are of all others, the most 
lasting and unalterable. Our present union is 
marked with both these characters; we are young, 
and we have been distressed; but our concord 
hath withstood our troubles, and fixes a memor- 
able era for posterity to glory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that peculiar 
time which never happens to a nation but once, 
viz., the time of forming itself into a govern- 
ment. Most nations have let slip the opportun- 
ity, and by that means have been compelled to 
receive laws from their conquerors, instead of 
making laws for themselves. First, they had 
a king, and then a form of government; whereas 
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the articles or charter of government, should be 
formed first, and men delegated to execute them 
afterwards: but from the errors of other na- 
tions, let us leam wisdom, and lay hold of the 
present opportunity — to begin government at 
the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued Eng- 
land, he gave them law at the point of the sword; 
and until we consent that the seat of government 
in America be legally and authoritatively occu- 
pied, we shall be in danger of having it filled by 
some unfortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the 
same manner, and then, where will be our free- 
dom? where our property? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indispensable 
duty of all governments to protect all conscien- 
tious professors thereof, and I know of no other 
business which government hath to do therewith. 
Let a man throw aside that narrowness of soul, 
that selfishness of principle, which the niggards 
of all professions are so unwilling to part with, 
and he will be at once delivered of his fears on 
that head. Suspicion is the companion of mean 
souls, and the bane of all good society. 

For myself, I fully and conscientiously be- 
lieve, that it is the will of the Almighty, that there 
should be a diversity of religious opinions among 
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us: it affords a larger field for our Christian kind- 
ness. Were we all of one way of thinking, our re- 
ligious dispositions would want matter for pro- 
bation, and on this liberal principle, I look on 
the various denominations among us, to be like 
children of the same family, differing only in 
what is called their Christian names. 

In page fifty-three, I threw out a few 
thoughts on the propriety of a continental char- 
ter (for I only presume to offer hints, not plans) 
and in this place I take the liberty of remention- 
ing the subject, by observing, that a charter is 
to be understood as a bond of solemn obligation, 
which the whole enters into, to support the right 
of every separate part, whether of religion, per- 
sonal freedom, or property. A firm bargain 
and a right reckoning make long friends. 

In a former page I likewise mentioned the 
necessity of a large and equal representation; 
and there is no political matter which more de- 
serves oiu' attention. A small number of elec- 
tors, or a small number of representatives, are 
equally dangerous. But if the number of the 
representatives be not only small, but unequal, 
the danger is increased. As an instance of this, 
I mention the following: When the Associators' 
petition was before the House of Assembly of 
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Pennsylvania, twenty-eight members only were 
present; all the Bucks Comity members, being 
eight, voted against it, and had seven of the 
Chester members done the same, this whole prov- 
ince had then been governed by two comities 
only; and this danger it is always exposed to. 
The unwarrantable stretch, likewise, which that 
house made in their last sitting, to gain an undue 
authority over the delegates of that province, 
ought to warn the people at large how they trust 
power out of their o\^ti hands. 

A set of instructions for their delegates were 
put together, which in point of sense and busi- 
ness would have dishonored a school-boy, and 
after being approved of by a few, a very few, 
without doors, were carried into the house, and 
there passed in behalf of the whole colony; 
whereas, did the whole colony know with what 
ill will that house had entered on some necessary 
public measures, they would not hesitate a mo- 
ment to think them unworthy of such a trust. 

Immediate necessity makes many things con- 
venient, which if continued would grow into op- 
pressions. Expedience and right are different 
things. When the calamities of America re- 
quired a consultation, there was no method so 
ready, or at that time so proper, as to appoint 
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persons from the several houses of assembly 
for that purpose; and the wisdom with which 
they have proceeded hath preserved this con- 
tinent from ruin. 

But as it is more than probable that we shall 
never be without a Congress^ every well-wisher 
to good order must own, that the mode for choos- 
ing members of that body, deserves consideration. 
And I put it as a question to those who make a 
study of mankind, whether representation and 
election is not too great a power for one and the 
same body of men to possess? Whenever we are 
planning for posterity we ought to remember 
that virtue is not hereditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain ex- 
cellent maxims, and are frequently surprised in- 
to reason by their mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one 
of the lords of the treasury) treated the peti- 
tion of the New York Assembly with contempt, 
because that house, he said, consisted but of twen- 
ty-six members, which trifling number, he ar- 
gued, could not with decency be put for the 
whole. We thank him for his involuntary hon- 
esty.* 

•Those who fully understand of what great consequence a 
large and equal representation is to a state, should read Burgh*s 
" Political Disquisitions.- 
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To conclude: However strange it may appear 
to some, or however unwilling they may be to 
think so, matters not, but many strong and strik- 
ing reasons may be given, to show that nothing 
can settle our affairs so expeditiously as an open 
and determined declaration for independence. 
Some of which are: 

First. It is the custom of nations, when any 
two are at war, for some other powers, not en- 
gaged in the quarrel, to step in as mediators, and 
bring about the preliminaries of a peace: but 
while America calls herself the subject of Brit- 
ain, no power, however well disposed she may be, 
can offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our pres- 
ent state, we may quarrel on forever. 

Secondly. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
France or Spain will give us any kind of assist- 
ance, if we mean only to make use of that as- 
sistance for the purpose of repairing the breach, 
and strengthening the connection between Brit- 
ain and America; because, those powers would 
be sufferers by the consequences. 

Thirdly. While we profess ourselves the sub- 
jects of Britain, we must, in the eyes of foreign 
nations, be considered as rebels. The precedent 
is somewhat dangerous to their peace, for men to 
be in arms under the name of subjects; we, on the 
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spot, can solve the paradox: but to unite resist- 
ance and subjection, requires an idea much too 
refined for common understanding. 

Fourthly. Were a manifesto to be published 
and dispatched to foreign coiui;s, setting forth 
the miseries we have endured, and the peaceful 
methods which we have ineflFectually used for 
redress; declaring at the same time, that not be- 
ing able, any longer, to live happily or safely 
under the cruel disposition of the British Court, 
we had been driven to the necessity of breaking 
off all connection with her; at the same time, as- 
suring all such courts of our peaceable disposi- 
tion toward them, and of oiu* desire of entering 
into trade with them. 

Such a memorial would produce more good 
effects to this continent than if a ship were 
freighted with petitions to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of British 
subjects, we can neither be received nor heard 
abroad: the custom of all courts is against us, 
and will be so, until, by an independence, we 
takef rank with other nations. 

These proceedings may at first appear 

strange and difficult; but like all other steps 

which we have already passed over, will in a 

little time become familiar and agreeable; and, 
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until an independence is declared, the continent 
will feel itself like a man who continues putting 
off some unpleasant business from day to day, 
yet knows it must be done, hates to set about it, 
wishes it over, and is continually haunted with 
the thouf|[hts of its necessity. 
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APPENDIX 

CJINCE the publication of the first edition of 
^^ this pamphlet, or rather, on the same day 
on which it came out, the King's speech made its 
appearance in this city. Had the spirit of proph- 
ecy directed the birth of this production, it could 
not have brought it forth at a more season- 
able juncture, or at a more necessary time. The 
bloody-mindedness of the one shows the neces- 
sity of pursuing the doctrine of the other. Men 
read by way of revenge : and the speech, instead 
of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly prin- 
ciples of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever 
motives they may arise, have a hurtful tendency 
when they give the least degree of countenance 
to base and wicked performances; wherefore, if 
this maxim be admitted, it naturally follows, that 
the King's speech, as being a piece of finished 
villainy, deserved and still deserves a general 
execration, both by the Congress and the people. 

Yet, as the domestic tranquillity of a nation 

depends greatly on the chastity of what may 

properly be called national manners, it is often 

better to pass some things over in silent disdain, 
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flian to make use of such new methods of dislike, 
as might introduce the least innovation on that 
guardian of our peace and safety. And, per- 
haps, it is chiefly owing to this prudent dehcacy, 
that the King's speech hath not before now suf- 
fered a public execution. 

The speech, if it may be called one, is nothing 
better than a wilful, audacious libel against the 
truth, the common good, and the existence of 
mankind; and is a formal and pompous method 
of offering up human sacrifices to the pride of 
tyrants. But this general massacre of mankind 
is one of the privileges and the certain conse- 
quences of kings; for as nature knows them not, 
they know not her and although they are beings 
of our own creating, they know not uSj and are 
become the gods of their creators. 

The speech hath one good quality, which is, 
that it is not calculated to deceive, neither 
can we, if we would, be deceived by it. Brutal- 
ity and tyranny appear on the face of it. It 
leaves us at no loss; and every line convinces, 
even in the moment of reading, that he who hunts 
the woods for prey, the naked and untutored In- 
dian, is less savage than the King of Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a 
whining, Jesuitical piece, fallaciously called, ^'The 
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address of the people of England to the inhabit' 
ants of AiiEBiCA/^ hath perhaps, from a vain sup- 
position that the people here were to be fright- 
ened at the pomp and description of a king, given 
(though very unwisely on his part) the real char- 
acter of the present one: "But," says this writer, 
"if you are inclined to pay compliments to an ad- 
ministration, which we do not complain of" 
(meaning the Marquis of Rockingham's at the 
repeal of the Stamp Act) "it is very unfair in you 
to withhold them from that prince, hy whose nod 
ALONE they were permitted to do anything f' 

This is Toryism with a witness! Here is 
idolatry, even without a mask; and he who can 
calmly hear and digest such doctrine, hath for- 
feited his claim to rationality ; is an apostate from 
the order of manhood, and ought to be considered 
— as one, who hath not only given up the proper 
dignity of man, but sunk himself beneath the 
rank of animals, and contemptibly crawls through 
the world like a worm. 

However, it matters very little bow, what the 
King of England either says or does; he hath 
wickedly broken through every moral and human 
obligation, trampled nature and conscience be- 
neath his feet; and by a steady and constitutional 
spirit of insolence and cruelty, procured for bim- 
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self an universal hatred. It is rum the interest of 
America to provide for herself. She hath al- 
ready a large and young family, whom it is more 
her duty to take care of, than to be granting 
away her property to support a power which is 
become a reproach to the names of men and 
Christians. 

Te, whose office it is to watch over the morals 
of a nation, of whatsoever sect or denomination 
ye are of, as well as ye who are more immedi- 
ately the guardians of the public liberty, if ye 
wish to preserve your native coimtry un- 
contaminated by Eiux)pean corruption, ye must 
in secret wish a separation. But leaving the moral 
part to private reflection, I shall chiefly confine 
my further remarks to the following heads: 

First. That it is in the interest of America to 
be separated from Britain. 

Secondly. Which is the easiest and most prac- 
ticable plan, reconciliation or independence? with 
some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it 
proper, produce the opinion of some of the ablest 
and most experienced men on this continent: and 
whose sentiments on that head are not yet pub- 
licly known. It is in reality a self-evident posi- 
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tion: for no nation in a state of foreign depend- 
ence, limited in its commerce, and cramped and 
fettered in its legislative powers, can ever arrive 
at any material eminence. 

America doth not yet know what opulence is; 
and although the progress she hath made stands 
unparalleled in the history of other nations, it is 
but childhood compared with what she would be 
capable of arriving at, had she, as she ought to 
have, the legislative powers in her own hands. 
England is at this time proudly coveting what 
would do her no good were she to accomplish it; 
and the continent hesitating on a matter which 
will be her final ruin if neglected. 

It is the commerce and not the conquest of 
America by which England is to be bene- 
fited, and that would in a great measure con- 
tinue, were the countries as independent of each 
other as France and Spain; because in many ar- 
ticles neither can go to a better market. But 
it is the independence of this coimtry of Britain, 
or any other, which is now the main and only ob- 
ject worthy of contention, and which, like all 
other truths discovered by necessity, will appear 
clearer and stronger every day. 

First. Because it will come to that, one time 
or other. 
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Secondly. Because the longer it is delayed, 
the harder it will be to accomplish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in pub- 
lic and private companies, with silently remark- 
ing the specious errors of those who speak with- 
out reflecting. And among the many which I 
have heard, the following seems the most general, 
viz., that if this rupture should happen forty or 
fifty years hence, instead of now, the continent 
would be more able to shake off the dependence. 

To which I reply, that our military ability, at 
this time, arises from the experience gained in the 
last war, and which in forty or fifty years time 
would be totally extinct. The continent would 
not, by that time, have a general, or even a mili- 
tary officer left; and we, or those who may suc- 
ceed us, would be as ignorant of martial matters 
as the ancient Indians: and this single position, 
closely attended to, will unanswerably prove that 
the present time is preferable to all others. The 
argument turns thus — at the conclusion of the 
last war, we had experience, but wanted nimi- 
hers; and forty or fifty years hence, we shall 
have nimibers, without experience; wherefore, the 
proper point of time must be some particular 
point between the two extremes, in which a suf- 
ficiency of the former remains, and a proper in- 
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crease of the latter is obtained: and that point of 
time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it 
does not properly come under the head I first set 
out with, and to which I again return by the fol- 
lowing position, viz.: 

Should afi^airs be patched up with Britain, 
and she remain the governing and sovereign pow- 
er of America (which, as matters are now cir- 
cumstanced, is giving up the point entirely) we 
shall deprive ourselves of the very means of sink- 
ing the debt we have, or may contract The 
value of the back lands, which some of the prov- 
inces are clandestinely deprived of by the unjust 
extension of the limits of Canada, valued only at 
five pounds sterling per hundred acres, amounts 
to upwards of twenty-five millions, Pennsylvania 
currency; and the quit-rents at one penny sterl- 
ing per acre, to two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt 
may be sunk without burden to any, and the 
quit-rent reserved thereon, will always lessen 
and in time will wholly support the yearly ex- 
pense of government. It matters not how long 
the debt is in pajong, so that the lands when sold 
be applied to the discharge of it, and for the ex- 
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ecution of which the Congress, for the time be* 
ing, will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz.: Which 
is the easiest and most practicable plan, reconcUi- 
aUon or independence? with some occasional re- 
marks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not 
easily beaten out of his argument, and on that 
ground, I answer generally — That independ- 
ence being a single^ simple line^ contained 
within ourselves; and reconciliation^ a matter ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and complicated, and in 
which a treacherous, capricious court is to inter- 
fere, gives the answer without a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarm- 
ing to every man who is capable of reflection. 
Without law, without government, without any 
other mode of power than what is founded on, 
and granted by, courtesy. Held together by an 
unexampled concurrence of sentiment, which is 
nevertheless subject to change, and which every 
secret enemy is endeavoring to dissolve. Our 
present condition is legislation without law; 
wisdom without a plan; a constitution without a 
name; and, what is strangely astonishing, per- 
fect independence contending for dependence. 

The instance is without a precedent; the case 
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never existed befbre; and who caB tell what may 
be the event? The property of no man is secure 
in the present unbraced system of things. The 
mind of the multitude is left at random, and see- 
ing no fixed object before them, they pursue 
such as fancy or opinion presents. Nothing is 
criminal; there is no such thing as treason; where- 
fore, everyone thinks himself at liberty to act 
as he pleases. 

The Tories dared not have assembled oflFen- 
sively, had they known that their lives, by that 
act, were forfeited to the laws of the state. A 
line of distinction should be drawn between Eng- 
lish soldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of 
America taken in arms. The first are prisoners, 
but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his lib- 
erty, the other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a vis- 
ible feebleness in some of our proceedings which 
gives encouragement to dissensions. The Conti- 
nental Belt is too loosely buckled. And if some- 
thing is not done in time, it will be too late to do 
anything, and we shall fall into a state in which 
neither Reconciliation nor Independence will be 
practicable. The King and his worthless adher- 
ents are got at their old game of dividing the 
continent, and there are not wanting among us 
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prmters who will be busy in spreading specious 
falsehoods. The artful and hypocritical letter 
which appeared a few months ago in two of the 
New York papers, and likewise in others, is an 
evidence that there are men who want either 
judgment or honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and comers and 
talking of reconciliation: but do such men serious- 
ly consider how di£ScuIt the task is, and how dan- 
gerous it may prove, should the continent divide 
thereon? Do they take within their view all the 
various orders of men whose situation and cir- 
cumstances, as well as their own, are to be con- 
sidered therein? Do they put themselves in the 
place of the sufferer whose aU is already gone, 
and of the soldier, who hath quitted all for the de- 
fense of his country? If their ill-judged moder- 
ation be suited to their own private situations 
only J regardless of others, the event will convince 
them that "they are reckoning without their 
host/* 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in 
the year 1763: to which I answer, the request is 
not now in the power of Britain to comply with, 
neither will she propose it; but if it were, and 
even should it be granted, I ask, as a reasonable 
question, by what means is such a corrupt and 
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faithless court to be kept to its engagements? 
Another parliament, nay, even the present, may 
hereafter repeal the obligation, on the pretense 
of its being violently obtained, or unwisely grant- 
ed; and in that case, where is oiu* redress? No 
going to law with nations; cannon are the bar- 
risters of crowns, and the sword, not of justice, 
but of war, decides the suit. 

To be on the footing of 1768, it is not suf- 
ficient that the laws only be put in the same state, 
but that our circumstances, likewise, be put in the 
same state; our burned and destroyed towns re- 
paired, or built up, our private losses made good, 
our public debts (contracted for defense) dis- 
charged; otherwise, we shall be millions worse 
than we were at that enviable period. Such a re- 
quest, had it been complied with a year ago, 
would have won the heart and the soul of the con- 
tinent — ^but now it is too late, " the Rubicon is 



Besides, the taking up arms, merely to en- 
force the repeal of a pecuniary law, seems as 
unwarrantable by the divine law, and as repug- 
nant to human feelings, as the taking up arms 
to enforce obedience thereto. The object, on 
either side, doth not justify the means; for the 
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lives of men are too valuable to be cast away 
on such trifles. 

It is the violence which is done and threatened 
to oiu* persons; the destruction of our property'' 
by an armed force ; the invasion of our country by 
fire and sword, which conscientiously qualifies the 
use of arms: and the instant in which such a mode 
of defense became necessary, all subjection to 
Britain ought to have ceased; and the independ- 
ence of America should have been considered as 
dating its era from, and published by, the first 
musket that was fired against her. 

This line is a line of consistency; neither 
drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambition; but 
produced by a chain of events of which the colo- 
nies were not the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks with the fol- 
lowing timely and well-intended hints. We 
ought to reflect, that there are three difi^erent 
ways by which an independency may hereafter 
be effected; and that one of those three will, one 
day or other, be the fate of America, viz., by 
the legal voice of the people in Congress; by a 
military power; or by a mob. 

It may not always happen that our soldiers 
are citizens, and the multitude a body of reason- 
able men; virtue, as I have already remarked, is 
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not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. Should 
an independency be brought about by the first of 
those means, we have every opportunity and 
every encoiu'agement before us, to form the no- 
blest, purest constitution on the face of the earth. 
We have it in our power to begin the world over 
again. A situation, similar to the present, hath 
not happened since the days of Noah until now. 

The birthday of a new world is at hand, and 
a race of men, perhaps as numerous as all Eu- 
rope contains, are to receive their portion of free- 
dom from the events of a few months. The re- 
flection is awful — ^and in this point of view, how 
trifling, how ridiculous, do the little, paltry cav- 
ilings of a few weak or interested men appear, 
when weighed against the business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and 
inviting period, and independence be hereafter 
efi^ected by any other means, we must charge 
the consequence to ourselves, or to those rather, 
whose narrow and prejudiced souls are habitually 
opposing the measure, without either inquiring 
or reflecting. There are reasons to be given in 
support of independence, which men should 
rather privately think of, than be publicly told 
of. We ought not to be debating whether we 
shall be independent or not, but anxious to ac- 
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complish it on a firm, secure and honorable basis, 
and uneasy rather, that it is not yet begun upoH. 

Every day convinces us of its necessity. 
Even the Tories (if such beings yet remain 
among us) should, of all men, be the most solici- 
tous to promote it; for as the appointment of 
committees at first, protected them from popular 
rage, so a wise and well established form of gov- 
ernment will be the only certain means of contin- 
uing it securely to them. Wherefore, if they 
have not virtue enough to be Whigs, they 
ought to have prudence enough to wish for 
independence. 

In short, independence is the only hond that 
can tie and keep us together. We shall then see 
our object, and our ears shall be legally shut 
against the schemes of an intriguing, as well as 
a cruel enemy. We shall then, too, be on a 
proper footing to treat with Britain; for there 
is reason to conclude, that the pride of that court 
will be less hurt by treating with the American 
states for terms of peace, than with those whom 
she denominates "rebellious subjects,'* for terms 
of accommodation. It is our delaying it that 
encourages her to hope for conquest, and our 
backwardness tends only to prolong the war. 

As we have, without any good eflFect there- 
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from withheld our trade to obtain a redress of our 
grievanees, let us now try the alternative, by 
independently redressing them ourselves, and 
then offering to open the trade. The mercantile 
and reasonable part of England will be still with 
us; because peace with trade, is preferable to war 
xoithout it And if this offer be not accepted, 
other courts may be applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And 
as no offer hath yet been made to refute the 
doctrine contained in the former editions of this 
pamphlet, it is a negative proof that either the 
doctrine cannot be refuted, or that the party in 
favor of it are too numerous to be opposed. 
Wherefore J instead of gazing at each other, with 
suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let each of us 
hold out to his neighbor the hearty hand of 
friendship, and unite in drawing a line, which, 
like an act of oblivion, shall bury in forgetful- 
ness every former dissension. Let the names of 
Whig and Tory be extinct; and let none other be 
heard among us, than those of a good citizen^ 
an open and resolute friend, and a virtuous sup- 
porter of the eights of mankind^ and of the 

ntlSE AND INDEPENDENT STATES OF AMERICA. 
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EPISTLE TO QUAKERS 

To the Represeniaiives of the Religiaut Society of the 
people called Q^^dcers^ or to so many of them ai were 
concerned in publishmg a lobe piece, entitled ^^Ths 
ANCIENT TESTIMONY and FSINCIPLE8 of the peopU 
called QuAKEss renewed, mth respect to the kino 
and oovEBNMENT, and touching the commotions 
now prevailing in these and other parts of amsuca, 
addressed to the people in general/' 

'THHE writer of this is one of those few who 
-*• never dishonors religion, either by ridicu- 
ling or caviling at any denomination whatsoever* 
To God, and not to man, are all men acoountablb 
on the score of religion. Wherefore, this epistle 
is not so properly addressed to you as a religious, 
but as a political body, dabbling in matters which 
the professed quietude of your principles in- 
structs you not to meddle with. 

As you have, without a proper authority for 
so doing, put yourselves in the place of the whole 
body of the Quakers, so the writer of this, in 
order to be on an equal rank with yourselves, is 
under the necessity of putting himself in the 
place of all those who approve the very writings 
and principles against which your Testimony is 
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direeted: and he haih chosen this singular situa- 
tion, in order that you might discover in him, 
that presumption of character whidi you cannot 
see in yourselves. For neither he nor you have 
any claim or title to Political Representation. 

When men have departed from the right way, 
it is no wonder that they stumble and fall. And 
it is evident from the manner in which ye have 
managed your Testimony, that politics (as a re- 
ligious body of men) is not your proper walk; 
for however well adapted it may appear to you, 
it is, nevertheless, a jumble of good and bad 
put unwisely together, and the conclusion drawn 
therefrom both unnatural and imjust. 

The two first pages (and the whole doth not 
make four) we give you credit for, and expect 
the same civility from you, becauise the love and 
desire of peace is not confined to Quakerism, it 
is the natural, as well as the religious wish of 
all denominations of men. And on this ground, 
as men laboring to establish an independent con- 
stitution of our own, do we exceed all others in 
our hope, end, and aim. 

Our plan is peace forever. We are tired of 

contention with Britain, and can see no real end 

to it but in a final separation. We act consist- 

^itly, because, for the sake of introducing an 
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endless and uninterrupted peace, do we bear the 
evils and burdens of the present day. We are 
endeavoring, and will steadily continue to en- 
deavor, to separate and dissolve a connection 
which has already filled our land with blood; and 
whidi, while the name of it remains, will be the 
fatal cause of future mischiefs to both countries. 

We fight neither for revenge nor conquest; 
neither from pride nor passion; we are not in- 
sulting the world with our fleets and armies, nor 
ravaging the globe for plunder. Beneath the 
shade of our own vines we are attacked; in our 
own houses, and on our own lands, is the violence 
conunitted against us. We view our enemies in 
the characters of highwaymen and housebreakers, 
and having no defense for ourselves in the civil 
law, are obliged to punish them by the military 
one, and apply the sword in the very case where 
you have before now applied the halter. 

Perhaps we feel for the ruined and insulted 
suflFerers in all and every part of the continent, 
with a degree of tenderness which hath not yet 
made its way into some of your bosoms. But be 
ye sure that ye mistake not the cause and ground 
of your Testimony. Call not the coldness of 
the soul religion; nor put the bigot in the place 
of the Christian. 
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O ye partial ministers of your own acknowl- 
edged principles! If the bearing of arms be sin- 
ful, the first going to war must be more so, 
by all the difference between wilful attack and 
unavoidable defense. 

Wherefore, if ye really preach from con- 
science, and mean not to make a political hobby- 
horse of your religion, convince the world thereof 
by proclaiming your doctrine to our enemies, 
for they likewise bear asms. Give us proof of 
your sincerity by publishing it at St. James's, 
to the commanders-in-chief at Boston, to ad- 
mirals and captains who are piratically ravag- 
ing our coasts, and to all the murdering mis- 
creants who are acting in authority under him 
whom ye profess to serve. 

Had ye the honest soul of Barclay* ye would 

• " Thoa hast tasted of prosperitj and adversity I thou knowest 
what it is to be banished thy native country, to be overruled as 
well as to rule, and set upon the throne; and being oppressed, 
tiiou hast reason to know how hateful -the oppressor is both to 
God and man. If after all these warnings and advertisements, 
thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget 
Him who remembered thee in thy distress, and give up thyself 
to follow lust and vanity, surely great will be thy condemnation: 
against wliich snare, as well as the temptation of those who may 
or do feed thee, and prompt thee to evil, the most excellent and 
prevalent remedy will be to apply thyself to that light of Christ 
which shineth in the conscience, and which neither can, nor will 
flatter thee, nor suffer thee to be at ease in thy sins."— Bar cto/« 
AddreiM to CharU$ 11. 
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preach repentance to your king; ye would tell the 
royal tyrant of his sins, and warn him of eternal 
ruin. Ye would not spend your partial invec- 
tives against the injured and insulted only, but, 
like faithful ministers, would cry aloud and spare 
none. Say not that ye are persecuted, neither 
endeavor to make us the authors of that reproach 
whidi ye are bringing upon yourselves; for we 
testify unto all men, that we do not complain 
against you because ye are Quakers, but because 
ye pretend to he and are not Quakers. 

Alas! it seems by the particular tendency of 
some part of your Testimony, and other parts 
of your conduct, as if all sin was reduced to, and 
comprehended in, the act of hearing arms, and 
that by the people only. Ye appear to us to 
have mistaken party for conscience; because the 
general tenor of your actions wants uniformity; 
and it is exceedingly difficult for us to give credit 
to many of your pretended scruples; because we 
see them made by the same men, who, in the very 
instant that they are exclaiming against the mam- 
mon of this world, are nevertheless hunting after 
it with a step as steady as Time, and an appetite 
as keen as Death. 

The quotation whicH ye have from Proverbs, 
in the third page of your Testimony, that, "when 
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a man's ways please the Lord, He maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him**; is very 
miwisely chosen on your part; because it amoimts 
to a proof that the King's ways (whom ye are 
so desirous of supporting) do not please the 
Lord, otherwise his reign would be in peace. 

I now proceed to the latter part of your Tes- 
timony, and that for which all the f oregoiug 
seems only an introduction, viz.: 

"It hath ever been our judgment and prin- 
ciple, since we were called to profess the light 
of Christ Jesus, manifested in our consciences 
unto this day, that the setting up and putting 
down kings and governments, is God's peculiar 
prerogative; for causes best known to Himself: 
and that it is not our business to have any hand 
or contrivance therein; nor to be busy-bodies 
above our station, much less to plot and contrive 
the ruin, or overturn any of them, but to pray 
for the King, and safety of our nation, and good 
of all men: that we may live a peaceful and 
quiet life in all godliness and honesty; under the 
government which God is pleased to set over 
usr 

If these are really your principles, why do 
ye not abide by them? Why do ye not leave that 
which ye call Grod's work to be managed by Him- 
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self? These very principles instruct you to wait 
with patience and humility for the event of all 
public measures, and to receive that event as the 
divine will toward you. Wherefore, what occa- 
sion is there for your political Testimony, if you 
fully believe what it contains? And, therefore, 
publishing it proves that either ye do not be- 
lieve what ye profess, or have not virtue enough 
to practise what ye believe. 

The principles of Quakerism have a direct 
tendency to make a man the quiet and inoflFensive 
subject of any and every government which is 
set over him. And if the setting up and putting 
down of kings and governments is God's peculiar 
prerogative. He most certainly will not be robbed 
thereof by us; wherefore, the principle itself leads 
you to approve of everything whidi ever hap- 
pened or may happen to kings, as being His work. 

Oliver Cromwell thanks you. Charles, then, 
died not by the hands of man; and should the 
present proud imitator of him come to the same 
imtimely end, the writers and publishers of the 
Testimony are bound by the doctrine it contains, 
to applaud the fact. Kings are not taken away 
by miracles, neither are changes in governments 
brought about by any other means than such as 
are common and human ; and such as we are now 
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using. Even the dispersing of the Jews, though 
foretold by our Saviour, was eflFected by arms. 

Wherefore, as ye refuse to be the means on 
one side, ye ought not to be meddlers on the oth- 
er; but to wait the issue in silence; and, unless ye 
can produce divine authority to prove that the 
Almighty, who hath created and placed this neo) 
world at the greatest distance it could possibly 
stand. East and West, from every part of the 
old, doth, nevertheless, disapprove of its being 
independent of the corrupt and abandoned Court 
of Britain; unless, I say, ye can show this, how 
can ye, on the ground of your principles, justify 
the exciting and stirring up the people "firmly to 
unite in the abhorrence of all such writings, and 
measures, as evince a desire and design to break 
ofi^ the happy connection we have hitherto en- 
joyed with the Kingdom of Great Britain, and 
oiu" just and necessary subordination to the King 
and those who are lawfully placed in authority 
under him." 

What a slap in the face is here! The men 
who, in the very paragraph before, have quiet- 
ly and passively resigned up the ordering, al- 
tering and disposal of kings and governments 
into the hands of God, are now recalling their 
principles, and putting in for a share of the busi- 
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ness. Is it possible that the conclusion, which 
is here justly quoted, can anyways follow from 
the doctrine laid down? 

The inconsistency is too glaring not to be 
seen; the absurdity too great not to be laughed 
at; and such as could only have been made by 
those whose understandings were darkened by 
the narrow and crabbed spirit of a despairing po- 
litical party; for ye are not to be considered as 
the whole body of Quakers, but only as a fac- 
tional and fractional part thereof. 

Here ends the examination of your Testi- 
mony (which I call upon no man to abhor, as 
ye have done, but only to read and judge of 
fairly) ; to which I subjoin the following re- 
mark: " That the setting up and putting down 
of kings" must certainly mean the making him 
a king, who is yet not so, and the making him 
no king who is already one. And pray what hath 
this to do in the present case? We neither mean 
to set up nor to put down, neither to make nor 
to unmake J but to have nothing to do with them. 
Wherefore, your Testimony, in whatever light 
it is viewed, serves only to dishonor your judg- 
ment, and for many other reasons had better have 
been left alone than published. 

First. Because it tends to the decrease and 
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reproach of all religion whatever, and is of the 
utmost danger to society, to make it a party in 
political disputes. 

Secondly. Because it exhibits a body of men, 
numbers of whom disavow the publishing of po- 
litical testimonies, as being concerned therein and 
approvers thereof. 

Thirdly. Because it hath a tendency to undo 
that continental harmony and friendship which 
yourselves, by your late liberal and charitable do- 
nations, have lent a hand to establish; and the 
preservation of which is of the utmost conse- 
quence to us all. 

And here, without anger or resentment, I 
bid you farewell. Sincerely wishing, that as men 
and Christians, ye may always fully and unin- 
terruptedly enjoy every civil and religious right; 
and be in your turn the means of securing it to 
others; but that the example which ye have im- 
wisely set, of mingling religion with politics, 
may he disavowed and reprobated by every in- 
habitant of America. 
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AFRICAN SLAVERY IN AMERICA* 

Messrs. Bradfobb^ 

Please to insert the following, and oblige 
yours, A. B. 

To Ameeicans. 

'T^HAT some desperate wretches should be 
-•- willing to steal and enslave men by violence 
and murder for gain, is rather lamentable than 
strange. But that many civilized, nay. Chris- 
tianized people should approve, and be concerned 
in the savage practise, is surprising; and still per- 
sist, though it has been so often proved contrary 
to the light of nature, to every principle of jus- 
tice and humanity, and even good policy, by a 
succession of eminent men,t and several late 
publications. 

Our traders in men {an unnatural commodr 
ityl) must know the wickedness of that slave- 
trade, if they attend to reasoning, or the dictates 
of their own hearts; and such as shun and stifle 
all these, wilfully sacrifice conscience, and the 
character of integrity to that golden idol. 

* From the PewMylvania Journal and Weekly AdvertUer, 
Mardi 8, 1775. 

tDr. Ames, Baxter, Durham, Locke, Carmichael, Hutdiesoo, 
Montesquieu, and Blackstone^ Wallace, etc, etc^ Bishop of 
Gkmcester. 
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The managers of that trade themselves, and 
others, testify, that many of these African nations 
inhabit fertile comitries, are industrious farmers, 
enjoy plenty, and lived quietly, averse to war, 
before the Europeans debauched them with liq- 
uors, and bribed them against one another, and 
that these inoffensive people are brought into 
slavery, by stealing them, tempting kings to sell 
subjects, which they can have no right to do, and 
hiring one tribe to war against another, in order 
to catch prisoners. By such wicked and inhuman 
ways the English are said to enslave toward one 
hundred thousand yearly; of which thirty thou- 
sand are supposed to die by barbarous treatment 
in the first year; besides all that are slain in the 
imnatural wars excited to take them. So much 
innocent blood have the managers and supporters 
of this inhuman trade to answer for to the com- 
mon Lord of all I 

Many of these were not prisoners of war, and 
redeemed from savage conquerors, as some plead; 
and they who were such prisoners, the English, 
who promote the war for that very end, are the 
guilty authors of their being so; and if they were 
redeemed, as is alleged, they would owe nothing 
to the redeemer but what he paid for thenu 

They show as little reason as conscience who 
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put the matter by with saying — "Men, in some 
cases, are lawfully made slaves, and why may not 
these?" So men, in some cases, are lawfully put 
to death, deprived of their goods, without their 
consent; may any man, therefore, be treated so^ 
without any conviction of desert? Nor is this plea 
mended by adding — "They are set forth to us as 
slaves, and we buy them without further inquiry, 
let the sellers see to it." 

Such men may as well join with a known band 
of robbers, buy their ill-got goods, and help on 
the trade; ignorance is no more pleadable in one 
case than the other; the sellers plainly own how 
they obtain them. But none can lawfully buy 
without evidence that they are not concurring 
with men-stealers; and as the true owner has a 
right to reclaim his goods that were stolen, and 
sold ; so the slave, who is proper owner of his free- 
dom, has a right to reclaim it, however often sold. 

Most shocking of all is alleging the sacred 
Scriptures to favor this wicked practise. One 
would have thought none but infidel cavilers 
would endeavor to make them appear contrary to 
the plain dictates of natural light, and conscience, 
in a matter of common justice and humanity; 
which they cannot be. Such worthy men, as re- 
ferred to before, judged other ways; Mr. Bax- 
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ter declared, the slave-traders should be called 
devils, rather than Christians; and that it is a 
heinous crime to buy them. But some say, " the 
practise was permitted to the Jews." To which 
may be replied, 

1. The example of the Jews, in many things, 
may not be imitated by us; they had not only 
orders to cut off several nations altogether, but if 
they were obliged to war with others, and con- 
quered them, to cut off every male; they were 
suffered to use polygamy and divorces, and other 
things utterly unlawful to us imder clearer light. 

2. The plea is, in a great measure, false; they 
had no permission to catch and enslave people 
who never injured them. 

8. Such arguments ill become us, since the 
time of Reformation came, under Gospel light. 
All distinctions of nations and privileges of one 
above others, are ceased; Christians are taught to 
account all men their neighbors; and love their 
neighbors as themselves; and do to all men as they 
would be done by; to do good to all men; and 
man-stealing is ranked with enormous crimes. Is 
the barbarous enslaving of our inoffensive neigh- 
bors, and treating them like wild beasts subdued 
by force, reconcilable with all these Divine pre- 
cepts? Is this doing to them as we would desire 
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they should do to us ? If they could carry off and 
enslave some thousands of us, would we think it 
just? One would almost wish they could for 
once; it might convince more than reason, or the 
Bible. 

As much in vain, perhaps, will they search an- 
cient history for examples of the modem slave- 
trade. Too many nations enslaved the prisoners 
they took in war. But to go to nations with whom 
there is no war, who have no way provoked, with- 
out further design of conquest, purely to catch 
inoffensive people, like wild beasts, for slaves, is 
an height of outrage against humanity and jus- 
tice, that seems left by heathen nations to be prac- 
tised by pretended Christians. How shameful 
are all attempts to color and excuse it! 

As these people are not convicted of forfeit- 
ing freedom, they have still a natural, perfect 
right to it; and the governments, whenever 
they come, should, in justice set them free, and 
punish those who hold them in slavery. 

So monstrous is the making and keeping them 
slaves at all, abstracted from the barbarous usage 
they suffer, and the many evils attending the 
practise; as selling husbands away from wives, 
children from parents, and from each other, in 
violation of sacred and natural ties; and opening 
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the way for adulteries, incests, and many shock- 
ing consequences, for all of which the guilty mas- 
ters must answer to the final Judge. 

If the slavery of the parents be unjust, much 
more is their children's ; if the parents were justly 
slaves, yet the children are bom free; this is the 
natural, perfect right of all mankind; they are 
nothing but a just recompense to those who bring 
them up. And as much less is commonly spent 
on them than others, they have a right, in justice, 
to be proportionably sooner free. 

Certainly one may, with as much reason and 
decency, plead for murder, robbery, lewdness, 
and barbarity, as for this practise; they are not 
more contrary to the natural dictates of con- 
science, and feelings of humanity; nay, they are 
all comprehended in it. 

But the chief design of this paper is not to 
disprove it, which many have sufficiently done; 
but to entreat Americans to consider. 

1. With what consistency, or decency they 
complain so loudly of attempts to enslave them, 
while they hold so many hundred thousands in 
slavery; and annually enslave many thousands 
more, without any pretense of authority, or claim 
upon them? 

2. How just, how suitable to our crime is the 
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punishment with which Providence threatens us? 
We have enslaved multitudes, and shed much in- 
nocent blood in doing it; and now are threatened 
with the same. And while other evils are con- 
fessed, and bewailed, why not this especially, and 
publicly; than which no other vice, of all others, 
has brought so much guilt on the land? 

8. Whether, then, all ought not immediately 
to discontinue and renounce it, with grief and ab- 
horrence? Should not every society bear testi- 
mony against it, and account obstinate persisters 
in it bad men, enemies to their country, and ex- 
clude them from fellowship; as they often do for 
much lesser faults? 

4. The great question may be — ^What should 
be done with those who are enslaved already? To 
turn the old and infirm free, would be injustice 
and cruelty; they who enjoyed the labors of their 
better days should keep, and treat them humane- 
ly. As to the rest, let prudent men, with the as- 
sistance of legislatures, determine what is practic- 
able for masters, and best for them. 

Perhaps some could give them lands upon 
reasonable rent, some, employing them in their 
labor still, might give them some reasonable al- 
lowance for it; so as all may have some property, 
and fruits of their labors at their own disposal, 
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and be encouraged to industry; the family may 
live together, and enjoy the natural satisfaction 
of exercising relative affections and duties, with 
civil protection, and other advantages, like fel- 
low-men. 

Perhaps they might sometime form useful 
barrier settlements on the frontiers. Thus they 
may become interested in the public welfare, and 
assist in promoting it; instead of being danger- 
ous, as now they are, should any enemy promise 
them a better condition. 

5. The past treatment of Africans must nat- 
urally fill them with abhorrence of Christians; 
lead them to think our religion would make them 
more inhuman savages, if they embraced it; thus 
the gain of that trade has been pursued in oppo- 
sition to the Redeemer's cause, and the happiness 
of men: Are we not, therefore, bound in duty 
to Him and to them to repair these injuries, as 
far as possible, by taking some proper measures 
to instruct, not only the slaves here, but the Afri- 
cans in their own countries ? Primitive Christians 
labored always to spread their Divine Religion; 
and this is equally our duty while there is an 
heathen nation: But what singular obligations 
are we under to these injured people I 

These are the sentiments of 

Justice and Humanity. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN GENERAL 

WOLFE AND GENERAL GAGE IN 

A WOOD NEAR BOSTON* 

/^EN. WOLFE. Welcome my old friend, 
^^ to this retreat. 

Gen. Gage. I am glad to see you my dear 
Mr. Wolfe, but what has brought you back again 
to this world? 

Gen. Wolfe. I am sent by a group of British 
heroes to remonstrate with you upon your errand 
to this place. You are come upon a business un- 
worthy a British soldier, and a freeman. You 
have come here to deprive your fellow subjects 
of their liberty. 

Gen. Gage. God forbid 1 1 am come here to 
execute the orders of my Sovereign — a Prince of 
unbounded wisdom and goodness, and who aims 
at no higher honor than that of being the King of 
a free people. 

Gen. Wolfe. Strange language from a Brit- 
ish soldier I I honor the Crown of Great Britain 
as an essential part of her excellent Constitution. 
I served a Sovereign to whom the impartial voice 
of posterity has ascribed the justice of the man as 

* From the PtnuBylvania Journal, Januaiy 4, 1775. 
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well as the magnanimity of a king, and yet such 
was the free spirit of the troops mider my com- 
mand, that I could never animate them with a 
proper martial spirit without setting before them 
the glorious objects of their King and their coun- 
try. 

Gen. Gage. The orders of my Sovereign 
have been sanctified by the Parliament of Great 
Britain. All the wisdom and liberty of the whole 
empire are collected in that august assembly. My 
troops therefore cannot want the same glorious 
motives which animated yours, in the present ex- 
pedition. They will fight for their country as 
well as their King. 

Gen. Wolfe. The wisest assemblies of men 
are as liable as individuals to corruption and er- 
ror. The greatest ravages which have ever been 
committed upon the liberty and happinessof man- 
kind have been by weak and corrupted republics. 
The American colonies are entitled to all the 
privileges of British subjects. Equality of lib- 
erty is the glory of every Briton. He does not 
forfeit it by crossing the ocean. He carries it 
with him into the most distant parts of the world, 
because he carries with him the immutable laws 
of nature. A Briton or an American ceases to 
be a British subject when he ceases to be gov- 
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emed by rulers chosen or approved of by him- 
self. This is the essence of liberty and of the 
British Constitution. 

Gen. Gage. The inhabitants of the province 
of Massachusetts Bay have not only thrown o£P 
the jurisdiction of the British Parliament, but 
they are disaffected to the British Crown. They 
cannot even bear with that small share of regal 
power and grandeur which have been delegated 
to the governors of this province. They traduced 
Sir Francis Bernard, and petitioned the King to 
remove Mr. Hutchinson from the seat of govern- 
ment. But their opposition to my administra- 
tion has arisen to open rebellion. 

They have refused to obey my proclamations. 
They have assembled and entered into associa- 
tions to eat no mutton and to wear clothes manu- 
f L jtured in this country — ^they have even provided 
themselves with arms and ammunition, and have 
acquired a complete knowledge of the military 
exercises, in direct opposition to my proclama- 
tions. 

Gen. Wolfe. The inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts Bay were once a brave and loycH people. 
If they are disaffected to his present Majesty, it 
is because his ministers have sent counterfeit im- 
pressions of his royal virtues to govern them. 
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Bernard and Hutchinson must have been a com- 
position of all the base and wicked qualities in 
human nature to have diminished the loyalty of 
those illustrious subjects, or weakened their de- 
votions to every part of the British Constitution. 
— I must add here that the late proceedings of 
the British Parliament toward the American 
colonists have reached the British heroes in Elysi- 
um, and have produced a suspension of their hap- 
piness. 

The Quebec Bill in a particular manner 
has roused their resentment. It was once the 
glory of Englishmen to draw the sword only in 
defense of liberty and the Protestant religion, 
or to extend the blessings of both to their un- 
happy neighbors. These godlike motives recon- 
ciled me to all the hardships of that campaign 
which ended in the reduction of Canada. These 
godlike motives likewise reconciled me to the hor- 
ror I felt in being obliged to shed the blood of 
those brave Frenchmen, who opposed me on the 
plains of Abraham. 

I rejoiced less in the hour of my death, in the 
honor of my victory, than in the glory of 
having communicated to an enslaved people the 
glorious privileges of an English constitution. 
While my fellow soldiers hailed me as their con- 
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queror, I exulted only in being their deliverer. 
But'popery and French laws in Canada are but 
a part of that system of despotism, which has been 
prepared for the colonies. 

The edicts of the British Parliament (for they 
want the sanction of British laws) which relate 
to the province of Massachusetts Bay are big with 
destruction to the whole British Empire. I come 
therefore in the name of Blackeney — Cumberland 
— Granby — and an illustrious band of English 
heroes to whom the glory of Old England is still 
dear, to beg you to have no hand in the execution 
of them. Remember, Sir, you are a man as well 
as a soldier. You did not give up your privileges 
as a citizen when you put on your sword. British 
soldiers are not machines, to be animated only 
with the voice of a minister of state. They dis- 
dain those ideas of submission which preclude 
them from the liberty of thinking for themselves, 
and degrade them to an equality with a war 
horse, or an elephant. 

If you value the sweets of peace and liberty 
— if you have any regard to the glory of the 
British name, and if you prefer the society 
of Grecian, Roman, and British heroes in the 
world of spirits, to the company of Jeffries, Kirk, 
and other royal executioners, I conjure you im- 
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mediately to resign your commission. Assign the 
above reasons to your sovereign for your conduct, 
and you will have the sole glory of performing 
an action which would do honor to an angel. 
You will restore perpetual harmony between 
Britun and her colonies. 
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THE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA* 

TN a country whose reigning character is the 
•■■ love of science, it is somewhat strange that 
the channels of communication should continue 
so narrow and limited. The weekly papers are 
at present the only vehicles of public informa- 
tion. Convenience and necessity prove that the 
opportunities of acquiring and communicating 
knowledge ought always to enlarge with the circle 
of population. 

America has now outgrown the state of in- 
fancy; her strength and commerce make large 
advances to manhood; and science in all its 
branches has not only blossomed, but even 
ripened on the soil. The cottages as it were of 
yesterday have grown to villages, and the villages 
to cities; and while proud antiquity, like a skel- 
eton in rags, parades the streets of other nations, 
their genius, as if sickened and disgusted with 
the phantom, comes hither for recovery. 

The present enlarged and improved state of 
things gives every encouragement which the ed- 
itor of a new magazine can reasonably hope for. 

* Introductory of the P&nmylvania MagaziM, or Amerieam 
Museum, Philadelphia, published by Robert Aitkin. 
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The failure of former ones cannot be drawn as 
a parallel now. Change of times add propriety 
to new measures. In the early days of coloniza- 
tion, when a whisper was almost sufficient to have 
negotiated all our internal concerns, the publish- 
ing even of a newspaper would have been pre- 
mature. Those times are past; and population 
has established both their use and their credit. 
But their plan being almost wholly devoted to 
news and commerce, affords but a scanty res- 
idence to the Muses. Their path lies wide of 
the field of science, and has left a rich and un- 
explored region for new adventurers. 

It has always been the opinion of the learned 
and curious, that a magazine, when properly con- 
ducted, is the nursery of genius; and by con- 
stantly accumulating new matter, becomes a kind 
of market for wit and utility. The opportunities 
which it affords to men of abilities to commu- 
nicate their studies, kindle up a spirit of inven- 
tion and emulation. An unexercised genius soon 
contracts a kind of mossiness, which not only 
checks its growth, but abates its natural vigor. 
Like an untenanted house it falls into decay, and 
frequently ruins the possessor. 

The British magazines, at their commence- 
ment, were the repositories of ingenuity. They 
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are now retailers of tale and nonsense. From 
elegance tliey sunk to simplicity, from simplicity 
to folly, and from folly to voluptuousness. The 
Gentleman's, the London, and the Universal 
magazines, bear yet some marks of their original- 
ity; but the Town and Country, the Covent- 
Garden, and the Westminster, are no better than 
incentives to profligacy and dissipation. They 
have added to the dissolution of manners, and 
supported Venus against the Muses. 

America yet inherits a large portion of her 
first-imported virtue. Degeneracy is here al- 
most a useless word. Those who are conversant 
with Europe would be tempted to believe that 
even the air of the Atlantic disagrees with the 
constitution of foreign vices; if they survive the 
voyage, they either expire on their arrival, or 
linger away in an incurable consumption. There 
is a happy something in the climate of America, 
which disarms them of all their power both of in- 
fection and attraction. 

But while we give no encoru-agement to the 
importation of foreign vices, we ought to be 
equally as careful not to create any. A vice be- 
gotten might be worse than a vice imported. The 
latter, depending on favor, would be a syco- 
phant; the other, by pride of birth, would be a 
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tyrant. To the one we should be dupes, to the 
other slaves. 

There is nothing which obtains so general an 
influence over the manners and morals of a peo- 
ple as the Press; from that, as from a fountain, 
the streams of vice or virtue are poured forth 
over a country. And of all publications, none 
is more calculated to improve or infect than a 
periodical one. All others have their rise and 
their exit; but this renews the pursuit. If it has 
an evil tendency, it debauches by the power of 
repetition; if a good one, it obtains favor by the 
gracefulness of soliciting it. Like a lover, it 
woos its mistress with unabated ardor, nor gives 
up the pursuit without a conquest. 

The two capital supports of a magazine are 
utility and entertainment. The first is a bound- 
less path, the other an endless spring. To sup- 
pose that arts and sciences are exhausted sub- 
jects, is doing them a kind of dishonor. The 
divine mechanism of creation reproves such folly, 
and shows us by comparison, the imperfection of 
our most refined inventions. I cannot believe 
that this species of vanity is peculiar to the pres- 
ent age only. I have no doubt but that it ex- 
isted before the Flood, and even in the wildest 
ages of antiquity. 'Tis folly we have inherited, 
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not created; and the discoveries which every day 
produces, have greatly contributed to dispossess 
us of it. Improvement and the world will expire 
together. And till that period arrives, we may 
plunder the mine, but can never exhaust it I That 
'' We have found out everything/* has been the 
motto of every age. 

Let our ideas travel a little into antiquity, 
and we shall find larger portions of it than now; 
and so unwilling were our ancestors to descend 
from this mountain of perfection, that when any 
new discovery exceeded the common standard, 
the discoverer was believed to be in alliance with 
the devil. It was not the ignorance of the age 
only, but the vanity of it, which rendered it dan- 
gerous to be ingenious. 

The man who first planned and erected a ten- 
able hut, with a hole for the smoke to pass, and 
the light to enter, was perhaps caUed an able 
architect, but he who first improved it with a 
chimney, could be no less than a prodigy ; yet had 
the same man been so unfortunate as to have em- 
bellished it with glass windows, he might prob- 
ably have been burned for a magician. 

Our fancies would be highly diverted could 
we look back, and behold a circle of original In- 
dians haranguing on the sublime perfection of 
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the age. Yet 'tis not impossible but future times 
may exceed us almost as much as we have ex- 
ceeded them. 

I would wish to extirpate the least remains 
of this impolitic vanity. It has a direct tendency 
to unbrace the nerves of invention, and is pecu- 
liarly hurtful to young colonies. A magazine can 
never want matter in America, if the inhabitants 
will do justice to their own abilities. Agriculture 
and manufactures owe much of their improve- 
ment in England, to hints first thrown out in 
some of their magazines. Gentlemen whose abil- 
ities enabled them to make experiments, fre- 
quently chose that method of commimication, on 
account of its convenience. 

And why should not the same spirit operate 
in America? I have no doubt of seeing, in a little 
time, an American magazine full of more useful 
matter than I ever saw an English one. Because 
we are not exceeded in abilities, have a more ex- 
tensive field for inquiry; and, whatever may be 
our political state. Our happiness will always de- 
pend upon ourselves. 

Something useful will always arise from ex- 
ercising the invention, though perhaps, like the 
witch of Endor, we shall raise up a being we did 
not expect. We owe many of our noblest dis- 
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coveries more to accident than wisdom. In quest 
of a pebble we have found a diamond, and re- 
turned enriched with the treasure. 

Such happy accidents give additional encour- 
agement to the making experiments ; and the con- 
venience which a magazine affords of collecting 
and conveying them to the public, enhances their 
utility. Where this opportunity is wanting, 
many little inventions, the forerunners of im- 
provement, are suffered to expire on the spot that 
produced them; and, as an elegant writer beauti- 
fully expresses on another occasion, 

** They waste their sweetness on the desert air." — Gray. 

In matters of humor and entertainment 
there can be no reason to apprehend a deficiency. 
Wit is naturally a volunteer, delights in action, 
and under proper discipline is capable of great 
execution. 'Tis a perfect master in the art of 
bush-fighting; and though it attacks with more 
subtilty than science, has often defeated a whole 
regiment of heavy artillery. — Though I have 
rather exceeded the line of gravity in this de- 
scription of wit, I am unwilling to dismiss it 
without being a little more serious. — 'Tis a qual- 
ification which, like the passions, has a natural 
wildness that requires governing. Left to itself, 
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it soon overflows its banks, mixes with common 
filth, and brings disrepute on the fomitain. We 
have many valuable springs of it in America, 
which at present run purer streams, than the 
generality of it in other countries. In France 
and Italy, 'tis froth highly fomented. In Eng- 
land it has much of the same spirit, but rather a 
browner complexion. 

European wit is one of the worst articles we 
can import. It has an intoxicating power with it, 
which debauches the very vitals of chastity, and 
gives a false coloring to everjrthing it censures 
or defends. We soon grow fatigued with the ex- 
cess, and withdraw like gluttons sickened with 
intemperance. On the contrary, how happily are 
the saUies of innocent humor calculated to amuse 
and sweeten the vacancy of business! We enjoy 
the harmless luxury without surfeiting, and 
strengthen the spirits by relaxing them. 

The Press has not only a great influence over 
our manners and morals, but contributes largely 
to our pleasures; and a magazine when properly 
enriched, is very conveniently calculated for this 
purpose. Voluminous works weary the patience, 
but here we are invited by conciseness and vari- 
ety. As I have formerly received much pleasure 
from perusing these kind of publications, I wish 
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the present success; and have no doubt of seeing 
a proper diversity blended so agreeably together, 
as to furnish out an OUo worthy of the company 
for whom it is designed. 

I consider a magazine as a kind of bee-hive, 
which both allures the swarm, and provides room 
to store their sweets. Its division into cells, gives 
every bee a province of its own; and though 
they all produce honey, yet perhaps they differ 
in their taste for flowers, and extract with greater 
dexterity from one than from another. Thus, 
we are not all philosophers, all artists, nor all 
poets. 
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USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
HINTS* 

" The real value of a thing, 
Is as much money as 'twill bring." 

TN the possession of the Philadelphia Library 
-■• Company is a cabinet of f ossils,t with several 
specimens of earth, clay, sand, etc., with some 
account of each, and where brought from. 

I have always considered these kinds of re- 
searches as productive, of many advantages, and 
in a new country they are particularly so. As 
subjects for speculation, they afford entertain- 
ment to the curious; but as objects of utility they 
merit a closer attention. The same materials 
which delight the fossilist, enrich the manufac- 
turer, and the merchant. While the one is scien- 
tifically examining their structure and composi- 
tion, the others, by industry and commerce, are 
transmuting them to gold. Possessed of the 

♦ From the Pennsylvania Magazine, February, 1775. 

t In the catalogue it is called a collection of American fossils, 
etc., but a considerable part of them are foreign ones. I pre- 
sume that the collector, in order to Judge the better of such as he 
might discover here, made first a collection of such foreign ones 
whose value were known, in order to compare by: as his design 
seems rather bent toward discovering the treasures of America 
than merely to make a collection. 
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power of pleasing, they gratify on both sides; the 
one contemplates their natural beauties in the 
cabinet, the others, their re-created ones in the 
coflfer. 

'Tis by the researches of the virtuoso that the 
hidden parts of the earth are brought to light, 
and from his discoveries of its qualities, the pot- 
ter, the glassmaker, and numerous other artists, 
are enabled to furnish us with their productions. 
Artists considered merely as such, would have 
made but a slender progress, had they not been 
led on by the enterprising spirit of the curious. 
I am unwilling to dismiss this remark without 
entering my protest against that unkind, un- 
grateful, and impolitic custom of ridiculing un- 
successful experiments. And of informing those 
unwise or overwise pasquinaders, that half the 
felicities they enjoy sprung originally from gen- 
erous curiosity. 

Were a man to propose or set out to bore his 
lands as a carpenter does a board, he might prob- 
ably bring on himself a shower of witticisms ; and 
though, he could not be jested at for huUding 
castles in the air, yet many magnanimous laughs 
might break forth at his expense, and vociferous- 
ly predict the explosion of a mine in his subter- 
raneous piumiits. 
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I am led to this reflection by the present do- 
mestic state of America, because it will unavoid- 
ably happen that before we can arrive at that per- 
fection of things which other nations have ac- 
quired, many hopes will fail, many whimsical at- 
tempts will become fortunate, and many reason- 
able ones end in air and expense. The degree of 
improvement which Am^erica has already arrived 
at is unparalleled and astonishing^hut 'tis minia- 
ture to what she will one day boast of, if heaven 
continue her happiness. 

We have nearly one whole region yet unex- 
plored; I mean the internal region of the earth. 
By industry and tillage we have acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of what America will prO' 
duce, but very little of what it contains. The 
bowels of the earth have been only slightly in- 
quired into. We seem to content ourselves with 
such parts of it as are absolutely necessary, and 
cannot well be imported; as brick, stone, etc., but 
have gone very little further, except in the article 
of iron. The glass and the pottery manufactures 
are yet very imperfect, and will continue so, till 
some curious researcher finds out the proper ma- 
terial. 

Copper, lead and tin articles, valuable both in 
their simple state, and as being the component 
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parts of other metals (viz. brass and pewter)' are 
at present but little known throughout the conti- 
nent in their mineral form: yet I doubt not, but 
very valuable mines of them are daily traveled 
over in the western parts of America. Perhaps 
a few feet of surface conceals a treasure su£Scient 
to enrich a kingdom. 

The value of the interior part of the earth 
(like ourselves) cannot be judged certainly of 
by the surface, neither do the corresponding 
strata lie with the unvariable order of the colors 
of the rainbow, and if they ever did (which I do 
not believe) age and misfortune have now broken 
in upon their union; earthquakes, deluges, and 
volcanoes have so disunited and reunited them, 
that in their present state they appear like a 
world in ruins. — Yet the ruins are beautiful. — 
The caverns, museimis of antiquities. 

Tho' nature is gay, polite, and generous 
abroad, she is sullen, rude, and niggardly at 
home. Return the visit, and she admits you with 
all the suspicions of a miser, and all the reluc- 
tance of an antiquated beauty retired to replenish 
her charms. Bred up in antediluvian notions, 
she has not yet acquired the EiuY>pean taste of 
receiving visitants in her dressing-room: she locks 
and bolts up her private recesses with extraordi- 
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nary care, as if not only resolved to preserve her 
hoards, but to conceal her age, and hide the re- 
mains of a face that was young and lovely in the 
days of Adam. 

He that would view nature in her undress, 
and partake of her internal treasures, must pro- 
ceed with the resolution of a robber, if not a ra- 
visher. She gives no invitation to follow her to 
the cavern. — The external earth makes no procla- 
mation of the interior stores, but leaves to chance 
and industry, the discovery of the whole. In 
such gifts as nature can annually recreate, she 
is noble and profuse, and entertains the whole 
world with the interest of her fortunes; but 
watches over the capital with the care of a miser. 

Her gold and jewels lie concealed in the earth, 
in caves of utter darkness; and hoards of wealth, 
heaps upon heaps, mold in the chests, like the 
riches of a necromancer's cell. It must be very 
pleasant to an adventurous speculist to make ex- 
cursions into these Gothic regions; and in his 
travels he may possibly come to a cabinet locked 
up in some rocky vault, whose treasures shall 
reward his toil, and enable him to shine on his 
return, as splendidly as nature herself. 

By a small degree of attention to the order 
and origin of things, we shall perceive, that 
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though the surface of the earth produce us the 
necessaries of life, yet *tis from the mine we ex- 
tract the conveniences thereof. Our houses would 
diminish to wigwams, furnished in the Indian 
style, and ourselves resemble the building, were 
it not for the ores of the earth. Agriculture and 
manufactures would wither away for want of 
tools and implements, and commerce stand still 
for want of materials. The beasts of the field 
would elude our power, and the birds of the air 
get beyond our reach. 

Our dominion would shrink to a narrow circle, 
and the mind itself, partaking of the change, 
would contract its prospects, and lessen into al- 
most animal instinct. Take away but the single 
article of iron, and half the felicities of life fall 
with it. Little as we may prize this common ore, 
the loss of it would cut deeper than the use of it: 
And by the way of laughing oflf misfortunes *tis 
easy to prove, by this method of investigation, 
that an iron age is better than a golden one. 

Since so great a proportion of our enjoy- 
ments is drawn from the mine, it is certainly an 
evidence of our prudence to inquire and know 
what our possessions are. Every man's landed 
property extends to the [center] of the earth. 
Why then should he sit down contented with a 
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part, and practise upon his estate those fashion- 
able follies in life, whidi prefer the superfice to 
the solid? Curiosity alone, should the thought 
occur conveniently, would move an active mind 
to examine (tho' not to the bottom) at least to a 
considerable depth. 

The propriety and reasonableness of these in- 
ternal inquiries are continually pointed out to us 
by numberless occurrences. Accident is almost 
every day turning out some new secret from the 
earth. How often has the plow-share or the 
spade broken open a treasure, which for ages, 
perhaps forever, had lain just beneath the sur- 
face? And tho' every estate have not mines of 
gold or silver, yet they may contain some strata 
of valuable earth, proper for manufactures; and 
if they have not those, there is a great proba- 
bility of their having chalk, marl, or some rich 
soil proper for manure, which only requires to 
be removed to the surface. 

I have been informed of some land in Eng- 
land being raised to four times its former value 
by the discovery of a chalk or marl pit, in dig- 
ging a hole to fix a post in; and in embanking 
a meadow in the Jerseys, the laborers threw out 
with the soil a fine, blue, powderly earth, resem- 
bling indigo, which, when mixed with oil, was 
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used for paint. I imagine the vein is now ex- 
hausted. 

Many valuable ores, days, etc., appear in 
such rude forms in their natural state, as not even 
to excite curiosity, much less attention. A true 
knowledge of their diflferent value can only be 
obtained by experiment: As soil proper for ma- 
nure, they may be judged of by the planter; but 
as matter, they come under the inquiry of the 
philosopher. This leads me to reflect with inex- 
pressible pleasure, on the numberless benefits 
arising to a community, by the institution of so- 
cieties for promoting useful knowledge. 

The American Philosophical Society, like the 
Royal Society in England, by having public 
spirit for its support, and public good for its 
object, is a treasure we ought to glory in. Here 
the defective knowledge of the individual is sup- 
plied by the common stock. Societies, without 
endangering private fortunes, are enabled to pro- 
ceed in their inquiries by analysis and experi- 
ment. But individuals are seldom furnished 
with conveniences for so doing, and generally 
rest their opinion on reasonable conjecture. 

I presume that were samples of different soils 
from different parts of America, presented to the 
Society for their inspection and examination^ it 
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would greatly facilitate our knowledge of the in- 
ternal earth, and give a new spring both to agri- 
culture and manufactures. 

These hints are not intended to lament any 
loss of time, or remissness in the pursuit of use- 
ful knowledge, but to furnish matter for future 
studies; that while we glory in what we are, we 
may not neglect what we are to he. 

Of the present state we may justly say, that 
no nation under heaven ever struck out in so 
short a time, and with so much spirit and reputa- 
tion, into the labyrinth of art and science; and 
that, not in the acquisition of knowledge only, 
but in the happy advantages flowing from it. 
The world does not at this day exhibit a parallel* 
neither can history produce its equal. 

Atlanticus. 
Philadelphiaj Feb. 10. 
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NEW ANECDOTES OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT* 

TN one of those calm and gloomy days, which 
•*- have a strange effect in disposing the mind 
to pensiveness, I quitted the busy town and with- 
drew into the country. 

As I passed toward the Schuylkill, my ideas 
enlarged with the prospect, and sprung from 
place to place with an agility for which nature 
had not a simile. Even the eye is a loiterer, when 
compared with the rapidity of the thoughts. Be- 
fore I could reach the ferry, I had made the tour 
of the creation, and paid a regular visit to almost 
every country under the sun; and while I was 
crossing the river, I passed the Styx, and made 
large excursions into the shadowy regions; but 
my ideas relanded with my person, and, taking a 
new flight, inspected the state of things unborn. 
This happy wildness of imagination makes a man 
a lord of the world, and discovers to him the value 
and the vanity of all it possesses. 

Having discharged the two terrestrial Char- 
ons, who ferried me over the Schuylkill, I took 
up my staff and walked into the woods. Every- 

*Prom the Penntylvania Mttgazine, Pdbnuuyy 1775. 
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thing conspired to hush me into a pleasing kind 
of melancholy — ^the trees seemed to sleep — ^and 
the air hmig round me with such unbreathing si- 
lence, as if listening to my very thoughts. Per- 
fectly at rest from care or business, I suffered 
my ideas to pursue their own unfettered fancies; 
and in less time than what is required to express 
it in, they had again passed the Styx and toured 
many miles into the new country. 

As the servants of great men always imitate 
their masters abroad, so my ideas, habiting them- 
selves in my likeness, figured away with all the 
consequence of the person they belonged to; and 
calling themselves when united, I and Me, wher- 
ever they went, brought me on their return the 
following anecdotes of Alexander, viz. 

Having a mind to see in what manner Alex- 
ander lived in the Plutonian world, I crossed the 
Styx (without the help of Charon, for the dead 
only are his fare), and inquired of a melancholy 
looking shade, who was sitting on the banks of 
the river, if he could give me any account of him, 
Yonder lie comes, replied the shade^ get out of 
the way or you'll he run over. Turning my- 
self romid I saw a grand equipage rolling to- 
ward me, which filled the whole avenue. 

Bless me! thought I, the gods still continue 
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this man in his insolence and pomp ! The chariot 
was drawn by eight horses in golden harness, and 
the whole represented his trimnphal return, after 
he had conquered the world. It passed me with a 
splendor I had never seen before, and shined 
so luminously up into the country, that I discov- 
ered innumerable shades sitting under the trees, 
which before were invisible. 

As there were two persons in the chariot 
equally splendid, I could not distinguish which 
was Alexander, and on requiring that informa- 
tion of the shade, who still stood by, he replied, 
Alexander is not there. Did you not, continued 
I, tell me that Alexander was coming, and bid me 
get out of the way? Yes, answered the shade, 
because he was the forehorse on the side neort to 
us. Horse I I mean Alexander the Emperor. 
I mean the same, replied the shade, for whatever 
he was on the other side of the water is noth- 
ing now, he is a horse here; and not always 
that, for when he is apprehensive that a good 
licking is intended for him, he watches his op- 
portunity to roll out of the stable in the shape 
of a piece of du/ng, or in any other disguise 
he can escape by. On this information I turned 
instantly away, not being able to bear the thought 
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of such astonishing degradation, notwithstanding 
the aversion I have to his character. 

But curiosity got the better of my compassion, 
and having a mind to see what sort of a figure the 
conqueror of the world cut in the stable, I di- 
rected my flight thither; he was just returned 
with the rest of the horses from the journey, and 
the groom was rubbing him down with a large 
f urz bush, but tiuTiing himself round to get a still 
larger and more prickly one that was newly 
brought in, Alexander catched the opportunity, 
and instantly disappeared, on which I quitted the 
place, lest I should be suspected of stealing him. 

When I had reached the banks of the river, 
and was preparing to take my flight over, I per- 
ceived that I had picked up a hug among the 
Plutonian gentry, and thinking it was needless 
to increase the breed on this side of the water, 
was going to dispatch it, when the little wretch 
screamed out. Spare Alexander the Great. On 
which I withdrew the violence I was oflTering to 
his person, and holding up the Emperor between 
my finger and thiunb, he exhibited a most con- 
temptible figure of the downfall of tyrant great- 
ness. 

Affected with a mixture of concern and 
compassion {which he wa» always a stranger to) 
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I suffered him to nibble on a pimple that was 
newly risen on my hand, in order to refresh him; 
after which I placed him on a tree to hide him, 
but a tom-tit coming by chopped him up with 
as little ceremony as he put whole kingdoms to 
the sword. On which I took my flight, reflecting 
with pleasure — That I was not Alexander the 
Gbeat. Esof. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF LORD CLIVE^ 

A HI The tale is told— The scene is ended — 
and the curtain falls. As an emblem of 
Ihe yanity of all earthly pomp, let his monu- 
ment be a globe, but be that globe a bubble; let 
his Effigy be a man walking round it in his sleep; 
and let Fame, in the character of a shadow, in- 
scribe his honors on the air. 

I view him but as yesterday on tiie burning 
plains of Plassy,t doubtful of life, health, or 
victory. I see him in the instant when '^To be 
or not to her were equal chances to a human eye. 
To be a lord or a slave, to return loaded with the 
spoils, or remain mingled with the dust of India. 
— ^Did necessity always justify the severity of a 
conqueror, the rude tongue of censure would 
be silent, and however painfully he might look 
back on scenes of horror, the pensive reflection 
would not alarm him. 

Though his feelings suffered, his conscience 
would be acquitted. The sad remembrance would 

*From the Ptfiuwyfoaiiia Magazine, March, 1775. 

t Battle of Plassy, in the East Indies, where Lord CHve, 
at tliat time Colonel dive, acquired an immense fortune, and 
from which place his title is taken. 
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move serenely, «and leave the mind without a 
wound. — ^But Oh India I thou loud proclaimer of 
EiuY>pean cruelties, thou bloody monument of un- 
necessary deaths, be tender in the day of inquiry, 
and show a Christian world thou canst suffer and 
forgive. 

Departed from India, and loaded with 
plunder, I see him doubling the Cape and looking 
wistfully to Europe. I see him contemplating 
on years of pleasure, and gratifying his ambition 
with expected honors. I see his arrival pom- 
pously announced in every newspaper, his eager 
eye rambling thro' the crowd in quest of homage, 
and his ear listening lest an applause should es- 
cape him. Happily for him he arrived before 
his fame, and the short interval was a time of 
rest. 

From the crowd I follow him to the Court, 
I see him enveloped in the sunshine of sovereign 
favor, rivaling the great in honors, the proud 
in splendor, and the ridi in wealth. From the 
Court I trace him to the country, his equipage 
moves like a camp; every village bell proclaims 
his coming; the wondering peasants admire his 
pomp, and his heart runs over with joy. 

But, alas I not satisfied with uncountable thou- 
sands, I accompany him CLgain to India. I mark 
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the variety of countenances which appear at his 
landing. Confusion spreads the news. Every 
passion seems alarmed. The wailing widow, the 
crying orphan, and the childless parent remember 
and lament; the rival nabobs court his favor; 
the rich dread his power, and the poor his sever- 
ity. Fear and terror march like pioneers before 
his camp, murder and rapine accompany it, fam- 
ine and wretchedness follow in the rear. 

Resolved on accumulating an unbounded 
fortune, he enters into all the schemes of war, 
treaty, and intrigue. The British sword is set up 
for sale; the heads of contending nabobs are of- 
fered at a price, and the bribe taken from both 
sides. Thousands of men or money are trifles 
in an India bargain. The field is an empire, and 
the treasure almost without end. The wretched 
inhabitants are glad to compoimd for offenses 
never committed, and to purchase at any rate the 
privilege to breathe; while he, the sole lord of 
their lives and fortunes, disposes of either as he 
pleases, and prepares for Europe.^ 

* In April, 1773, a Committee of the House of Commons, mider 
the name of the Select Committee, were appointed by the House 
to inquire into the state of the East India affairs, and the 
conduct of the several governors of Bengal. The Committee 
having gone through the examinations. General Burgoyne, the 
chairman, prefaced their report to the House, informing them, 
'^at the reports contained accounts shoddng to human nature, 
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Uncommon f ortmies require an micommon 
date of life to enjoy them in. The usual period 
is spent in preparing to live. And unless nature 
prolongs the time, fortune bestows her excess of 
favors in vain. 

The conqueror of the East, having nothing 
more to expect from the one, has all his court to 
make to the other. Anxiety for wealth gives place 
to anxiety for life; and wisely recollecting that 
the sea is no respecter of persons, resolves on 

that the most infamous designs had been carried into execution 
by perfidy and murder." He recapitulated the wretched situa- 
tion of the East-Indian princes, who held their dignities on the 
precarious condition of being the highest bribers. 

No claim, however just on their part, he said, could be ad- 
mitted without being introduced with enormous sums of rupees, 
nor any prince suffered to reign long who did not quadrate with 
this idea; and that Lord Clive, over and above the enormous sums 
he might with some appearance of Justice lay claim to, had ob- 
tained others to which he could have no title. 

He (General Burgojme) therefore moved, **That it appears to 
this House, that Robert Lord Clive, Baron of Plassy, about the 
time of deposing Sura j ah Dowla, Nabob of Bengal, and establish- 
ing Meer JafSer in his room, did, through the influence of the 
power with which he was intrusted, as member of the Select Com- 
mittee in India, and Commander-in-chief of the British forces 
there, obtain and possess himself of two lacs of rupees, as mem- 
ber of the Select Committee; a further sum of two lacs and 
80,000 rupees, as member of the Select Committee; a furtlier sum 
of two lacs of rupees, as Commander-in-chief; a further sum of 
sixteen lacs of rupees, or more, under the denomination of 
private donation*; which sums, amounting together to twenty 
lacs and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in English money, of 
£234,000, [Equal to £340,000, Pennsylvania currency] and that in 
so doing, the said Robert Clive abused the powers with which 
he was intrusted, to the evil example of the servants of the pabUc*" 
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taking his route to Europe by land. Little be- 
ings move unseen, or unobserved, but he en- 
grosses whole kingdoms in his march, and is 
gazed at like a comet. The burning desert, the 
pathless mountains, and the fertile valleys, are 
in their turns explored and passed over. No ma- 
terial accident distresses his progress, and Eng- 
land once more receives the spoiler. 

How sweet is rest to the weary traveler; the 
retrospect heightens the enjoyment; and if the 
future prospect be serene, the days of ease and 
happiness are arrived. An uninquiring observer 
might have been inclined to consider Lord Clive, 
under all the agreeable circumstances, as one 
whose every care was over, and who had nothing 
to do but sit down and say. Soul, take thine ease, 
thou hast goods laid up in store for many years. 

The reception which he met with on his sec- 
ond arrival, was in every instance equal to, and 
in many exceeded, the honors of the first. 'Tis 
the peculiar temper of the English to applaud be- 
fore they think. Generous of their praise, they 
frequently bestow it unworthily: but when once 
the truth arrives, the torrent stops, and rushes 
back again with the same violence.* 

*Lord CUye, in the defense, which he made in the House of 
Commons, against the charges mentioned in the preceding note, 
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Scarcely had the echo of applause ceased upon 

very positively insists on his innocence, and very patheticaUy 
laments his situation; and after informing the House of the 
thanks which he had some years before received, for the same 
actions which they are now endeavoring to censure him for, he 
says: 

"After such certificates as these. Sir, am I to be brought here 
like a criminal, and the very best part of my conduct construed 
into crimes against the State? Is this the reward that is now held 
out to persons* who have performed such important services to 
their country? If It is. Sir, the future consequences that will 
attend the execution of any important trust, committed to the 
persons who have the care of it, will be fatal indeed; and I am 
sure the noble Lord upon the Treasury Bench, whose great 
humanity and abilities I revere, would never have consented 
to the resolutions that passed the other night. If he had thought 
on the dreadful consequences that would attend them. 

''Sir, I cannot say that I either sit or rest easy, when I find tliat 
all I have in the world is likely to be confiscated, and that no one 
will take my security for a shilling. These, Sir, are dreadful ap- 
prehensions to remain under, and I cannot but look upon myself 
as a bankrupt I have not anything left which I can call my own, 
except my paternal fortune of £500 per annum, and which has 
been in the family for ages past. But upon this I am contented 
to live, and perhaps I shall find more real content of mind and 
happiness than in the trembling affluence of an unsettled fortune. 
But, Sir, I must make one more observation, that, if the definition 
of the Hon. Gentleman, (General Burgoyne) and of this House, 
is that the State, as expressed in these resolutions, is quoad hoe, 
the company, then. Sir, every farthing that I enjoy is granted to 
me. But to be called, after sixteen years have elapsed, to account 
for my conduct in this manner, and after an uninterrupted en- 
joyment of my property, to be questioned and considered as ob- 
taining it unwarrantably, is hard indeed! and a treatment I 
should not think the British Senate capable of. 

''But if it should be the case, I have a conscious innocence with- 
in me, that tells me that my conduct is irreproachable. Frangoi, 
non fl€ct€». They may take from me what I have; they may, aa 
they think, make me poor, hut I v)Hl b€ happy! I mean not this 
as my defense. My defense will be made at the bar; and before I 
sit down, I have one request to make to the House, that v)h$n ih§y 
come to decide upon my honor, they wiU not forget thoir own." 
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the ear, than the rude tongue of censure took up 
the tale. The newspapers, (fatal enemies to ill- 
gotten wealth I) hegan to huzz a general suspicion 
of his conduct, and the inquisitive public soon 
refined it into particulars. Every post gave a 
stab to his fame — a wound to his peace — and a 
nail to his coffin. Like spectres from the grave 
they haunted him in every company, and whis- 
pered murder in his ear. A life checkered with 
uncommon varieties is seldom a long one. Action 
and care will in time wear down the strongest 
frame, but guilt and melancholy, are poisons of 
quick despatch. 

Say, cool deliberate reflection was the prize, 
though abstracted from the guilt, worthy of the 
pains? Ah no I Fatigued with victory he sat 
down to rest, and while he was recovering breath 
he lost it. A conqueror more fatal than him- 
self beset him, and revenged the injuries done 
to India. 

As a cure for avarice and ambition let us 
take a view of him in his latter years. Hah! 
what gloomy being wanders yonder? How vis- 
ibly is the melancholy heart delineated on his 
countenance. He mourns no common care — ^his 
very steps are timed to sorrow — ^he trembles with 
a kind of mental palsy. Perhaps 'tis some broken 
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hearted parent; some David mourning for his 
Absalom, or some Heraclitus weeping for the 
world. — I hear him mutter something about 
wealth. — Perhaps he is poor, and hath not where- 
withal to hide his head; some debtor started 
from his sleepless pillow, to ruminate on pov- 
erty, and ponder on the horrors of a jail. Poor 
man I I'll to him and relieve him. Hah I 'tis 
Lord Clive himself I Bless me, what a change I 
He makes, I see, for yonder cypress shade — ^fit 
scene for melancholy hearts I — I'll watch him 
there and listen to his story. 

Lord Clive. "Can I but suffer when a beg- 
gar pities me. Erewhile I heard a ragged wretch, 
who every mark of poverty had on, say to a sooty 
sweep, *Ah, poor Lord Clive I' while he the negro- 
colored vagrant, more mercifully cruel, cursed 
me in my hearing. 

**There was a time when fortune, like a yield- 
ing mistress, courted me with smiles — She never 
waited to be told my wishes, but studied to dis- 
cover them, and seemed not happy to herself, but 
when she had some favor to bestow. Ahl little 
did I think the fair enchantress would desert me 
thus; and after lavishing her smiles upon me, 
turn my reproach, and publish me in folio to 
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fhe world. Volumes of morality are dull and 
spiritless compared to me. 

"Lord Clive is himself a treatise upon vanity, 
printed in a golden type. The most unlettered 
clown writes explanatory notes thereon, and reads 
them to his children. Yet I could bear these in- 
sults could I but bear myself. — ^A strange unwel- 
come something hangs about me. In company I 
seem no company at all. — The festive board ap- 
pears to me a stage, the crimson-colored port re- 
sembles blood — each glass is strangely metamor- 
phosed to a man in armor, and every bowl 
appears a nabob. 

"The joyous toast is like the sound of murder, 
and fhe loud laughs are groans of d3dng men. 
The scenes of India are all rehearsed, and no 
one sees the tragedy but myself. — ^Ahl I dis- 
cover things which are not, and hear unuttered 
sounds — 

"O peace, thou sweet companion of the cahn 
and innocent I whither art thou fled? Here take 
my gold, and all the world calls mine, and come 
thou in exchange. Or thou, thou noisy sweep, 
who mix thy food with soot and relish it, who 
canst descend from lofty heights and walk the 
humble earth again, without repining at the 
change, come teach that mystery to me. Or thou, 
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thou ragged, wandering beggar, who, when fhou 
canst not beg successfully, will pilfer from the 
hound, and eat the dirty morsel sweetly; be thou 
Lord Clive, and I will beg, so I may laugh like 
thee. 

"Could I unlearn what IVe already learned — 
unact what IVe already acted — or would some 
sacred power convey me back to youth and in- 
nocence, I'd act another part — I'd keep within the 
vale of humble life, nor wish for what the world 
calls pomp. 

^ But since this cannot be. 
And only a few days and sad remain for me, 
I'll haste to quit the scene ; for what is life 
When every passion of the soul's at strife?"* 

Atlanticus. 

*Some time before his death he became veiy melancholy — 
subject to strange imaginations— and was found dead at last 
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CUPID AND HYMEN* 

An Original 

A S the little, amorous deity was one day 
-^ ^ winging his way over a village in Arcadia, 
he was drawn by the sweet sound of the pipe and 
tabor, to descend and see what was the matter. 
The gods themselves are sometimes ravished with 
the simplicity of mortals. The groves of Ar- 
cadia were once the country seats of the celestials, 
where they relaxed from the business of the skies, 
and partook of the diversions of the villagers. 
Cupid being descended, was charmed with the 
lovely appearance of the place. 

Everything he saw had an air of pleasantness. 
Every shepherd was in his holiday dress, and 
every shepherdess was decorated with a profusion 
of flowers. The sound of labor was not heard 
among them. The little cottages had a peaceful 
look, and were almost hidden with arbors of jessa- 
mine and myrtle. The way to the temple was 
strewed with flowers, and inclosed with a number 
of garlands and green arches. Surely, quoth 
Cupid, here is a festival to-day. I'll hasten and 
inquire the matter. 

* From the PtfiUMyfooma Magazine, April, 1775. 
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So saying, he concealed his how and quiver, 
and took a turn thro' the village: As he ap- 
proached a building distinguished from all the 
rest by the elegance of its appearance, he heard 
a sweet confusion of voices mingled with instru- 
mental music. VVTiat is the matter, said Cupid 
to a swain who was sitting under a sycamore 
tree by the way-side, and humming a very mel- 
ancholy tune, why are you not at the feast, and 
why are you so sad? I sit here, answered the 
swain, to see a sight, and a sad sight 'twill be. 
What is it, said Cupid, come tell me, for per- 
haps I can help you. I was once happier than 
a king, replied the swain, and was envied by all 
the shepherds of the place, but now everything 
is dark and gloomy, because — 

Because what? said Cupid. Because I am 
robbed of my Ruralinda; CJothic, the Lord of the 
manor, hath stolen her from me, and this is to be 
the nuptial day. A wedding, quoth Cupid, and I 
know nothing of it? You must be mistaken, shep- 
herd, I keep a record of marriages, and no such 
thing has come to my knowledge. 'Tis no wed- 
ding, I assure you, if I am not consulted about it. 
The Lord of the manor, continued the shepherd, 
consulted nobody but Ruralinda's mother, and she 
longed to see her fair daughter the Lady of the 
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manor: He hath spent a deal of money to make 
all this appearance, for money will do anything; 
I only wait here to see her come by, and then fare- 
well to the hills and dales. 

Cupid bade him not be rash and left him. This 
is another of Hymen's tricks, quoth Cupid to 
himself; he hath frequently served me thus, but 
I'll hasten to him, and have it out with him. So 
sa3ring, he repaired to the mansion. Everything 
there had an air of grandeur rather than of joy, 
sumptuous but not serene. 

The company were preparing to walk in 
procession to the temple. The Lord of the 
manor looked like the father of the village, and 
the business he was upon gave a foolish awkward- 
ness to his age and dignity. Ruralinda smiled, 
because she would smile, but in that smile was 
sorrow. Hymen, with a torch faintly burning on 
one side only, stood ready to accompany them. 
The gods when they please can converse in si- 
lence, and in that language Cupid began on Hy- 
men. 

Know, Hymen, said he, that I am your mas- 
ter. Indulgent Jove gave you to me as a clerk, 
not as a rival, much less a superior. 'Tis my prov- 
ince to form the union, and yours to witness it. 
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But of late you have treacherously assumed to 
set up for yourself. 'Tis true you may chain 
couples together like criminals, hut you cannot 
yoke them like lovers ; besides, you are such a dull 
fellow when I am not with you, that you poison 
the felicities of life. You have not a grace but 
what is borrowed from me. As well may the 
moon attempt to enlighten the earth without the 
sim, as you to bestow happiness when I am ab- 
sent. At best you are but a temporal and tem- 
porary god, whom Jove has appointed not to 
bestow, but to secure happiness, and restrain the 
infidelity of mankind. But assure yourself that 
I'll complain of you to the Synod. 

This is very high indeed, replied Hymen, to 
be called to an account by such a boy of a god 
as you are. You are not of such importance in 
the world as your vanity thinks; for my own 
part, I have enlisted myself with another master, 
and can very well do without you. Plutus* and 
I are greater than Cupid; you may complain and 
welcome, for Jove himself descended in a silver 
shower and conquered: and by the same power 
the Lord of the manor hath won a damsel, in 
spite of all the arrows in your quiver. 

*God of richet. 
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Cupid, incensed at this reply, resolved to sup- 
port his authority, and expose the folly of Hy- 
men's pretensions to independence. As the quar- 
rel was carried on in silence, the company were 
not interrupted by it. The procession began to 
set forward to the temple, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. The Lord of the manor 
led the beautiful Ruralinda, like a lamb devoted 
to sacrifice. Cupid immediately despatched a 
petition for assistance to his mother, on one of 
the sun-beams, and the same messenger, return- 
ing in an instant, informed him that whatever he 
wished should be done. 

He immediately cast the old Lord and Rura- 
linda into one of the most extraordinary sleeps 
ever known. They continued walking in the 
procession, talking to each other, and observing 
every ceremony with as much order as if they 
had been awake; their souls had in a manner 
crept from their bodies, as snakes creep from their 
skin, and leave the perfect appearance of them- 
selves behind. 

And so rapidly does imagination change the 
landscape of life, that in the same space of time 
which passed over while they were walking to the 
temple, they both ran through, in a strange va- 
riety of dreams, seven years of wretched matri- 
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mony. In which imaginary time Gothic experi- 
enced all the mortification which age wedded to 
youth must expect; and she all the infelicity which 
such a sale and sacrifice of her person justly de- 
served. 

In this state of reciprocal discontent they ar- 
rived at the temple: Cupid still continued them 
in their slumher, and in order to expose the con- 
sequences of such marriages, he wrought so mag- 
ically on the imaginations of them both, that he 
drove Gothic distracted at the supposed infidelity 
of his wife, and she, mad with joy at the supposed 
death of her husband; and just as the ceremony 
was about to be performed, each of them broke 
out into such passionate soliloquies as threw the 
whole company into confusion. He exclaiming, 
she rejoicing; he imploring death to relieve him, 
and she preparing to bury him. 

Gold, quoth Ruralinda, may be bought too 
dear, but the grave has befriended me. The com- 
pany, believing them mad, conveyed them away, 
Gothic to his mansion, and Ruralinda to her cot- 
tage. The next day they awoke, and being grown 
wise without loss of time, or the pain of real ex- 
perience, they mutually declined proceeding any 
farther. — The old Lord continued as he was, and 
generously bestowed a handsome dowry on Rura- 
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linda, who was soon after wedded to the young 
shepherd, that had piteously bewailed the loss of 
her. The authority of Cupid was reestablished, 
and Hymen ordered never more to appear in the 
village, unless Cupid introduced him. 

Esop. 
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DUELLING* 

Cursory Reflections on the Single Combat or 

Modem Duel. Addressed to Gentlemen in 

Every Class of Life 

/^^ OTHIC and absurd as the custom of duel- 
^^ ling is generally allowed to be, there are 
advocates for it on principle; reasoners, who 
coolly argue for the necessity and even conve- 
nience, of this mode of accommodating certain 
kinds of personal diflFerences, and of redressing 
certain species of injuries, for which the laws 
have not provided proper or adequate remedies: 
they conclude, therefore, that an appeal to the 
sword is a requisite supplement to the law, and 
that this sort of satisfaction for extra judicial 
offenses, must take place, till some other mode 
shall be devised and established. 

The learned Dr. Robertson has observed, in 
favor of this practise — even while he condemns it 
— that its influence on modem manners, has been 
found, in some respects, beneficial to mankind. 

" To this absurd custom," says he, " we must ascribe, 
in some degree, the extraordinary gentleness and com- 
plaisance of modem manners, and that respectful at- 

* From the Penmylvania Magazki$, May, 1775. 
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tention of one man to another, which, at present, render 
the social intercourses of life far more agreeable and 
decent than amongst the most civilized nations of an- 
tiquity/' 

The author of these considerations ("Cur- 
sory Reflections") reduces the arguments which 
have been oflFered in behalf of the private com- 
bat to these two: 

I. That the duel is the only expedient to obtain 
satisfaction for those injuries of which the laws take no 
cognizance. 

II. That a man of honor is bound on pain of in- 
famy to resent every indignity that may be offered to 
him, with the point of his sword or with a pistol. 

These positions our sensible author under- 
takes to refute; and we shall give a specimen 
of his reasoning: but, first, it will not be im- 
proper to lay before our readers part of what 
he has said on the origin of the single combat, 
or duel. 

"The ancient states," says he, "of Greece and Rome, 
from whence we derive the noblest models of heroism, 
supported private honor without delivering down to us 
any evidences of this baneful custom of demanding so 
severe a decision of private affronts ; which, considering 
the military spirit of these nations, must, if it obtained 
at all, have proved more destructive to them at home, 
than the united swords of their enemies abroad. 
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**The practise is in fact of later and more ignoble 
birth; the judicial combat, the parent of modem duels, 
springing from monkish superstition, grafted on feudal 
barbarism. Whoever reads Hurd's entertaining and 
ingenious, ^Letters on Chivalry and Romance,' with 
Robertson's elaborate ^ History of the Emperor Charles 
y.,' will no longer hesitate concerning the clear fact. 

**The judicial combat obtained in ignorant ages, 
on a conclusion that in this appeal to Providence, in- 
nocence and right would be pointed out by victory, and 
guilt stigmatised and punished by defeat. But alas I 
experience at length taught us not to expect a miracul- 
ous interposition, whenever superior strength, superior 
skill, and superior bravery or ferocity, either or all of 
them, happened to appear on the side of injustice." 

Dr. Robertson, above quoted, denies the fcah^ 
ion (as the writer of these reflections has ob- 
served) of terminating private differences by 
the sword, or pistol, by the illustrious example 
of the challenge sent by Francis I of France 
to the Emperor Charles V. This was not, in- 
deed, the first instance of such challenges, among 
princes; but, as our author remarks, the dignity 
of the parties, in the present case, afforded a 
sufficient sanction for extending this mode of de- 
ciding differences; to which we may add, that 
the spirit of chivalry and romantic knighthood, 
still prevailing in those fighting times, was 
continually exciting the heroes of the age to 
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this mode of proving their personal prowess and 
valor. 

We now return to our author's manner of 
reasoning upon the postulata before stated: 

**With respect to the first argument,'* says he, "if 
we annex any determined ideas to our words, by sat- 
isfaction we are to understand redress, compensation, 
amends or atonement. Now, Gkntlemen ! for the sake of 
all that is valuable in life, condescend for a minute to 
bring down your refined notions to the sure standard 
of conmion sense, and then weigh the satisfaction to be 
obtained in a duel. 

"Is satisfaction to be enforced from an adversary 
by putting a weapon into his hand, and standing a 
contention with him, life for life, upon an equal chance? 

"Is an offender against the rules of gentility, or 
against the obligations of morality, a man presump- 
tively destitute of honor himself, fairly entitled to this 
equal chance of extending an injury already committed, 
to the irreparable degree of taking the life also from 
an innocent man? 

"If a gentleman is infatuated enough to meet a 
person who has degraded himself from the character of 
a gentleman, upon these equal terms, and loses a limb, 
or his life, what species of satisfaction can that be 
called? — ^But it is better to suffer death than indignity. 
What, from the injurious hand? Correct your ideas, 
and you will esteem life too valuable to be compli- 
mented away for a mistaken notion. 

"If the aggressor falls, the full purpose of the in- 
jured person is thus answered, but what is the satisfac- 
tion? The survivor becomes a refugee, like a felon; 
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or if he should be cleared by the equivocal tenderness 
of a court of justice, must he not be a barbarian in- 
stead of a gentleman, who can feed upon this inhimian 
bloody satisfaction, without experiencing the pangs of 
self-reproach, for having sacrificed the life of a fellow 
creature to a mere punctilio; and perhaps involved the 
ruin of an innocent family by the brutal deed? 

*^If , on the other hand, he is really a mistaken man of 
humanity, what has he obtained? The satisfaction of 
embittering all the remainder of his life with the keenest 
sorrow ; of having forfeited all his future peace of mind 
by a consciousness of guilt, from which his notions of 
honor can never release him, till the load drags him 
down to the grave ! 

*^If a man of strict honor is reduced to beg his life 
of a mere pretender to honor, a scoundrel; what satis- 
faction can this be esteemed? Is not this a mortifying, 
a painful aggravation of a wrong already sustained? 
What consolation can honor afford for such a dis- 
grace?" 

Our author has some other very sensible 
animadversions on this first branch of the argu- 
ment in defense of duelling; after which, he pro- 
ceeds to the second plea, viz. "'The obligation of 
resenting affronts in this manner, founded on 
the infamy of suspected courage"; and, in our 
opinion, he satisfactorily proves that this argu- 
ment is by no means irrefragable: but for his 
reasoning on this delicate point, we must refer 
to his pamphlet, and proceed to take notice of 
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his plan for putting a stop to the practise of 
duelling. 

In the first place, he recommends that a law 
be passed, ''declaring the act of sending a chal- 
lenge, or the reducing a person to defend his life 
with sword or pistol, to be felony; and the kill- 
ing a person in a duel, to be punished as mur- 
der, without benefit of clergy, unless sufficient 
proof is made that the party killed, really urged 
the combat." 

As this first part of his proposal relates rather 
to the mode of punishing, than the means of pre- 
venting duels, he proceeds: 

**In every quarrel between two gentlemen where sat- 
isfaction is thought necessary, let the parties be em- 
powered to summon a jury of honor from among their 
friends, six to be appointed by one gentleman, and six 
by the other, or in case of a refusal of either party, let 
the six chosen by the other complete the number by 
their own appointment, each nominating one; and 
finally, let all this be done, if possible, free from the 
embarrassing intervention of lawyers. 

^^Let this jury of honor, when duly assembled, dis- 
cuss the merits of the dispute in question, and form 
their opinion by a majority of votes; but to guard 
against generating fresh quarrels by the discovery of 
the votes on either side, let the whole twelve be bound to 
secrecy upon their honor, and the whole twelve sign 
the verdict of the majority. 

**Let a copy of this verdict be delivered to the 
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gentleman whose conduct is condemned; and if he re- 
fuses to make the required concession or due satisfac- 
tion, let this opinion be published in such a manner as 
may be thought proper, and be imderstood to divest him 
of his character as a gentleman so long as he remains 
contumacious. 

^^By this single expedient, conveyed in few words, 
it is hoped the necessity of duels may be effectually 
superseded, the practise suppressed, and ample satis- 
faction enforced for all injuries of honor. In the ex- 
amination of subjects of importance we are often 
tempted to overlook the thing we want, on a supposition 
that it cannot be near at hand. This plan may per- 
haps admit of amendment, but it is feared the more 
complicated it is rendered, the more difficult it may 
prove to carry into execution ; and it is hoped, as it is, 
it will not be the worse thought of, for coming from 
an unknown pen." 

With respect to the practicability of this 
scheme, we apprehend that the great difficulty 
would lie in obliging the quarreling parties, or 
either of them (who by the author's plan are 
merely empowered), to refer the matter to a 
court of honor. But the writer does not give 
this as a finished plan: he barely suggests the 
hint; leaving others to improve upon it, if 
thought worthy of further consideration. 

As to the proposed act for punishing the sur- 
vivor, where one of the parties has fallen in the 
conflict, it is indeed, a melancholy truth, that 
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our laws in being have been found inadequate 
to the purpose of preventing duels by the dread 
of legal consequences. The King of Sweden's 
method was virtually the same which is here rec- 
ommended; and it is said to have been effectual 
in that kingdom. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus, finding that 
the custom of duelling was becoming alarmingly 
prevalent among the officers in his army, was 
determined to suppress, if possible, those false 
notions of honor. Soon after the King had form- 
ed this resolution, and issued some very rigorous 
edicts against the practise, a quarrel arose be- 
tween two of his generals; who agreed to crave 
His Majesty's pardon to decide the quarrel by 
the laws of honor. 

The King consented, and said he would be a 
spectator of the combat; he went, accordingly, 
to the place appointed, attended by a body of 
guards, and the public executioner. He then told 
the combatants that "they must fight till one of 
them died''; and turning to the executioner, he 
added, " Do you immediately strike off the head 
of the survivor." The monarch's inflexibility had 
the desired effect: the differences between the two 
officers were adjusted; and no more challenges 
were heard of in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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From the peculiar prevalence of this custom 
in comitries where the religions system is estab- 
lished, which, of all others, most expressly pro- 
hibits the gratification of revenge, with every 
species of outrage and violence, we too plainly 
see, how little mankind are, in reality, influenced 
by the principles of the religion by which they 
profess to be guided, and in defense of which 
they will occasionally risk even their lives. 
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REFLECTIONS ON TITLES ♦ 

Ask me what's honor? Fll the truth impart: 
Enowy honor then, is Honerty of Heart. 

Whttehead. 

WHEN I reflect on the pompous titles be- 
stowed on unworthy men, I feel an in- 
dignity that instructs me to despise the absiu*dity. 
The Honorable plunderer of his country, or the 
Bight Honorable murderer of mankind, create 
such a contrast of ideas as exhibit a monster 
rather than a man. Virtue is inflamed at the 
violation, and sober reason calls it nonsense. 

Dignities and high sounding names have dif- 
ferent effects on different beholders. The lustre 
of the Star and the title of My Lord, over-awe 
the superstitious vulgar, and forbid them to in- 
quire into the character of the possessor: Nay 
more, they are, as it were, bewitched to admire 
in the great, the vices they would honestly con- 
denm in themselves. This sacrifice of common 
sense is the certain badge which distinguishes 
slavery from freedom; for when men yield up 
the privilege of thinking, the last shadow of lib- 
erty quits the horizon. 

*From the Pennsylvania Magazine, May, 1775. 
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But the reasonable freeman sees through the 
magic of a title, and examines the man before 
he approves him. To him the honors of the 
worthless serve to write their master's vices in 
capitals, and their stars shine to no other end 
than to read them by. The possessors of undue 
honors are themselves sensible of this; for when 
their repeated guilt renders their persons unsafe, 
they disown their rank, and like glow-worms, ex- 
tinguish themselves into common reptiles to 
avoid discovery. Thus Jeffries sunk into a fish- 
erman, and his master escaped in the habit of a 
peasant. 

Modesty forbids men, separately or collec- 
tively, to assume titles. But as all honors, even 
that of kings, originated from the public, the 
public may justly be called the fountain of true 
honor. And it is with much pleasiu-e I have 
heard the title of Honorable applied to a body 
of men, who nobly disregarding private ease and 
interest for public welfare, have justly merited 
the address of The Honorable Continental Con- 
gress. 

Vox POPULL 
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THE DREAM INTERPRETED* 

IQARCHED with thirst and wearied with a 
•*- fati^ing journey to Virginia, I turned 
out of the road to shelter myself among the 
shades; in a little time I had the good fortune to 
light on a spring, and the refreshing draught 
went sweetly down. How little of luxury does 
nature want I This cooling stream administered 
more relief than all the wines of Oporto; I drank 
and was satisfied; my fatigue abated, my wasted 
spirits were reinforced, and 'tis no wonder after 
such a delicious repast that I sunk insensibly into 
slumber. 

The wildest fancies in that state of f orgetful- 
ness always appear regular and connected; 
nothing is wrong in a dream, be it ever so 
unnatural. 

I am apt to think that the wisest men dream 
the most inconsistently; for as the judgment has 
nothing or very little to do in regulating the cir- 
ciunstances of a dream, it necessarily follows that 
the more powerful and creative the imagination 
is, the wilder it runs in that state of unrestrained 
invention. While those who are unable to wan- 
der out of the track of conmion thinking when 

*From the Pennsylvania Magazine, June, 1775. 
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awake, never exceed the boundaries of common 
nature when asleep. 

But to return from my digression, which in 
this place is nothing more than that wandering 
of fancy which every dreamer is entitled to, and 
which cannot in either case be applied to myself, 
as in the dream I am about to relate I was only 
a spectator, and had no other business to do than 
to remember. 

To what scene or country my ideas had con- 
veyed themselves, or whether they had created a 
region on purpose to explore, I know not, but I 
saw before me one of the most pleasing land- 
scapes I have ever beheld. I gazed at it, till my 
mind, partaking of the prospect, became incor- 
porated therewith, and felt all the tranquillity 
of the place. 

In this state of ideal happiness I sat down on 
the side of a mountain, totally forgetful of the 
world I had left behind me. The most delicious 
fruits presented themselves to my hands, and one 
of the clearest rivers that ever watered the earth 
rolled along at the foot of the mountain, and in- 
vited me to drink. The distant hills were blue 
with the tincture of the skies, and seemed as if 
they were the threshold of the celestial region. 

But while I gazed the whole scene began to 
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djsnge, by an almost insaisible gradation. The 
sun, instead of administering life and health, 
consumed everjrthing with an intolerable heat. 
The verdure withered. The hills appeared 
burned and black. The fountains dried away; 
and the atmosphere became a motionless lake of 
air, loaded with pestilence and death. After sev- 
eral days of wretched suffocation, the sky grew 
darkened with clouds from every quarter, till one 
extended storm excluded the face of heaven. 

A dismal silence took place, as if the earth, 
struck with a general panic, was listening like a 
criminal to the sentence of death. The glimmer- 
h^g light with which the sun feebly penetrated the 
clouds began to fail, till Egyptian darkness 
added to the horror. The beginning of the tem- 
pest was announced by a confusion of distant 
thunders, till at length a general discharge of the 
whole artillery of heaven was poured down upon 
the earth. 

Trembling, I shnmk into the side of a cave, 
and dreaded the event. The mountain shook, and 
threatened me with instant destruction. The 
rapid lightning at every blaze exhibited the land- 
scape of a world on fire, while the accumulating 
torrent, not in rain, but floods of water, re- 
sembled another deluge. 
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At length the fury of the storm abated, and 
nature, fatigued with fear and watching, sank 
i(ito rest. But when the morning rose, and the 
universal lamp of heaven emerged from the deep, 
how I was struck with astonishment I I expected 
to have seen a world in ruins, which nothing but 
a new creation could have restored. Instead of 
which, the prospect was lovely and inviting, and 
had all the promising appearance of exceeding 
its former glory. 

The air, piu-ged of its poisonous vapors, was 
fresh and healthy. The dried fountains were 
replenished, the waters sweet and wholesome. 
The sickly earth, recovered to new life, abounded 
with vegetation. The groves were musical with 
innumerable songsters, and the long-deserted 
fields echoed with the joyous sound of the hus- 
bandman. All, aU was felicity; and what I had 
dreaded as an evil, became a blessing. At this 
happy reflection I awoke; and having refreshed 
myself with another draught from the friendly 
spring, pursued my journey. 

After traveling a few miles I fell in with a 
companion, and as we rode through a wood but 
little frequented by travelers, I began, for the 
sake of chatting away the tediousness of the jour- 
ney, to relate my dream. "I think/' replied my 
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friend, '^that I can interpret it: That beautiful 
country which you saw is America. The sickly 
state you beheld her in, has been coming on her 
for these ten years past. Her commerce has been 
drying up by her repeated restrictions, till by 
one merciless edict the ruin of it is completed. 

" The pestilential atmosphere represents that 
ministerial corruption which surrounds and exer- 
cises its dominion over her, and which nothing 
but a storm can purify. The tempest is the pres- 
ent contest, and the event will be the same. She 
wiU rise with new glories from the conflict, and 
her fame be established in every comer of the 
globe; while it will be remembered to her eternal 
honor, that she has not sought the quarrel, but 
has been driven into it. He who guides the na- 
tural tempest will regulate the political one, and 
bring good out of evil. 

"In our petition to Britain we asked but for 
peace; but the prayer was rejected. The cause 
is now before a higher court, the court of Provi- 
dence, before whom the arrogance of kings, the 
infidelity of ministers, the general corruption of 
government, and all the cobweb artifice of courts, 
will fall confounded and ashamed." 
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REFLECTIONS ON UNHAPPY 
MARRIAGES* 

nr^ HOUGH it is confessed on all hands that 
•*• the weal or woe of life depends on no one 
circumstance so critical as matrimony, yet how 
few seem to be influenced by this universal ac- 
knowledgment, or act with a caution becoming 
the danger. 

Those that are undone this way, are the 
young, the rash and amorous, whose hearts are 
ever glowing with desire, whose eyes are ever 
roaming after beauty; these dote on the first 
amiable image that chance throws in their way, 
and when the flame is once kindled, would risk 
eternity itself to appease it. But, still like 
their first parents, they no sooner taste the 
tempting fruit, but their eyes are opened: the 
folly of their intemperance becomes visible; 
shame succeeds first, and then repentance; but 
sorrow for themselves soon returns to anger 
with the innocent cause of their unhappiness. 

Hence flow bitter reproaches, and keen invec- 
tives, which end in mutual hatred and contempt. 
Love abhors clamor and soon flies away, and 

* Frcnn the Penntyloimia MagaxkM, June^ 1775^ 
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happiness finds no entrance when love is gone: 
Thus, for a few hours of dalliance, I will not call 
it affection, the repose of all their future days 
is sacrificed; and those who but just before 
seem'd to live only for each other, now would 
almost cease to live, that the separation might be 
eternal. 

But hold, says the man of phlegm and econ- 
omy, all are not of this hasty turn. — I allow it — 
there are persons in the world who are young 
without passions, and in health without appetite: 
these hunt out a wife as they go to SnUthfield for 
a horse; and intermarry fortunes, not minds, or 
even bodies: In this case the bridegroom has no 
joy but in taking possession of the portion, and 
the bride dreams of little beside new clothes, 
visits and congratulations. Thus, as their expec- 
tations of pleasure are not very great, neither is 
the disappointment very grievous; they just 
keep each other in countenance, live decently, 
and are exactly as fond the twentieth year of 
matrimony, as the first. 

But I would not advise anyone to call this 
state of insipidity happiness, because it would 
argue him both ignorant of its nature, and incap- 
able of enjoying it. Mere absence of pain will 
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undoubtedly constitute ease; and without ease, 
there can be no happiness. 

Ease, however, is but the medium, through 
which happiness is tasted, and but passively re- 
ceives what the last actually bestows; if therefore 
the rash who marry inconsiderately, perish in the 
storms raised by their own passions, these slum- 
ber away their days in a sluggish calm, and 
rather dream they live, than experience it by a 
series of actual sensible enjojnments. 

As matrimonial happiness is neither the re- 
sult of insipidity, or ill-grounded passion, surely 
those, who make their court to age, ugliness, and 
all that's detestable both in mind and body, can- 
not hope to find it, tho' qualified with all the 
riches that avarice covets, or Plutus could be- 
stow. 

Matches of this kind are downright prostitu- 
tion, however softened by the letter of the law; 
and he or she who receives the golden equiv- 
alent of youth and beauty, so wretchedly be- 
stowed, can never enjoy what they so dearly 
purchased. The shocking incumbrance would 
render the sumptuous banquet tasteless, and the 
magnificent bed loathsome; rest would disdain 
the one, and appetite sicken at the other; un- 
easiness wait upon both; even gratitude itself 
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would almost cease to be obliging, and good 
manners grow such a burden, that the best bred 
or best-natured people breathing, would be often 
tempted to throw it down. 

But say we should not wonder that those 
who either marry gold without love, or love with- 
out gold, should be miserable. I can't forbear 
being astonished, if such whose fortunes are afflu- 
ent, whose desires were mutual, who equally lan- 
gwdied for the happy moment before it came, and 
seemed for a while to be equally transported 
when it had taken place. If even these should, 
in the end, prove as unhappy as either of the 
others! And yet how often is this the melan- 
choly circumstance! 

As ecstasy abates, coolness succeeds, whidi 
often makes way for indiflFerence, and that for 
neglect: Sure of each other by the nuptial band, 
they no longer take any pains to be mutually 
agreeable; careless if they displease; and yet 
angry if reproached; with so little relish for each 
other's company, that anybody's else is welcome, 
and more entertaining. Their union thus broke, 
they pursue separate pleasures; never meet but 
to wrangle, or part but to find comfort in other 
society. After this the descent is easy to utter 
aversion, which having wearied itself out with 
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heart-burnings, clamors, and affronts, subsides 
into a perfect insensibility; when fresh objects of 
love step in to their relief, on either side, and 
mutual infidelity makes way for mutual com- 
plaisance, that each may be the better able to de- 
ceive the other. 

I shall conclude with the sentiments of an 
American savage on this subject, who being ad- 
vised by one of our countrymen to marry ac- 
cording to the ceremonies of the Church, as be- 
ing the ordinance of an infijiitely wise and good 
(Jod, briskly replied, "That either the Christians' 
God was not so good and wise as He was repre- 
sented, or He never meddled with the marriages 
of His people ; since not one in a hundred of them 
had anything to do either with happiness or com- 
mon sense. Hence," continued he, "as soon as 
ever you meet, you long to part; and, not having 
this relief in your power, by way of revenge, 
double each other's misery. Whereas in ours, 
which have no other ceremony than mutual affec- 
tion, and last no longer than they bestow mutual 
pleasures, we make it our business to oblige the 
heart we are afraid to lose; and being at liberty 
to separate, seldom or never feel the inclination. 
But if any should be found so wretched among 
us, as to hate where the only commerce ought to 
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be love, we instantly dissolve the band. God 
made us all in pairs; each has his mate somewhere 
or other; and 'tis our duty to find eadi other out, 
since no creature was ever intended to be miser- 
able." 
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THOUGHTS ON DEFENSIVE WAR* 

/^OULD the peaceable principle of the 
^^ Quakers be universally established, arms 
and the art of war would be wholly extirpated: 
But we live not in a world of angels. The reign 
of Satan is not ended; neither are we to expect 
to be defended by miracles. The pillar of the 
cloud existed only in the wilderness, in the non- 
age of the Israelites. It protected them in their 
retreat from Pharaoh, while they were destitute 
of the natural means of defense, for they brought 
no arms from Egypt; but it neither fought their 
battles nor shielded them from dangers after- 
wards. 

I am thus far a Quaker, that I would gladly 
agree with all the world to lay aside the use of 
arms, and settle matters by negotiation; but un- 
less the whole will, the matter ends, and I take 
up my musket and thank heaven he has put it 
in my power. 

Whoever considers the unprincipled enemy 
we have to cope with, will not hesitate to declare 
that nothing but arms or miracles can reduce 

*FTom the Penmyhania Magaxk^, Jvlj, 1775. 
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them to reason and moderation. They have lost 
sight of the limits of hmnanity. The portrait 
of a parent red with the blood of her children 
is a picture fit only for the galleries of the in- 
femals. From the House of Conunons the 
troops of Britain have been exhorted to fight, not 
for the defense of their natural rights, not to 
repel the invasion or the insult of enemies; but on 
the vilest of all pretenses, gold. "Ye fight for 
solid revenue" was vociferated in the House. 

Thus America must suffer because she has 
something to lose. Her crime is property. That 
which allures the highwayman has allured the 
Ministry under a gentler name. But the position 
laid down by Lord Sandwich, is a clear demon- 
stration of the justice of defensive arms. "The 
Americans," quoth this Quixote of modem days, 
^'tvill not fight; therefore we will." His Lord- 
ship's plan when analyzed amounts to this. 

These people are either too superstitiously re- 
ligious, or too cowardly for arms; they either can- 
not or dare not defend; their property is open to 
anyone who has the courage to attack them. Send 
but your troops and the prize is ours. Kill a few 
and take the whole. Thus the peaceable part of 
mankind will be continually overrun by the vile 
and abandoned, while they neglect the means of 
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self defense. The supposed quietude of a good 
man allures the ruffian; whilfe on the other hand, 
arms, like law, discourage and keep the invader 
and the plunderer in awe, and preserve order in 
the world as well as property. 

The balance of power is the scale of peace. 
The same balance would be preserved were all the 
world destitute of arms, for all would be alike; 
but since some will not, others dare not lay them 
aside. And while a single nation refuses to lay 
them down, it is proper that all should keep them 
up. Horrid mischief would ensue were one-half 
the world deprived of the use of them; for while 
avarice and ambition have a place in the heart of 
man, the weak will become a prey to the strong. 
The history of every age and nation establishes 
these truths, and facts need but little arguments 
when they prove themselves. 

But there is a point to view this matter in of 
superior consequence to the defense of property; 
and that point is Liberty in all its meanings. 
In the barbarous ages of the world, men in gen- 
eral had no liberty. The strong governed the 
weak at will; till the coming of Christ there was 
no such thing as political freedom in any known 
part of the earth. The Jewish kings were in 
point of government as absolute as the Pharaohs. 
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Men were frequently put to death without trial, 
at the will of the sovereign. 

The Romans held the world in slavery, and 
were themselves the slaves of their emperors. 
The madman of Macedon governed by caprice 
and passion, and strided as arrogantly over the 
world as if he had made and peopled it; and it is 
needless to imagine that other nations at that 
time were more refined. Wherefore political as 
well as spiritual freedom is the gift of Gkxl 
through Christ, the second in the catalogue of 
blessings; and so intimately related, so sympa- 
thetically united with the first, that the one can- 
not be wounded without conununicating an in- 
jury to the other. Political liberty is the visible 
pass which guards the religions. It is the out- 
work by which the Church militant is defended, 
and the attacks of the enemy are frequently made 
through this fortress. The same power which 
has established a restraining Port Bill in the colo- 
nies, has established a restraining Protestant 
Church Bill in Canada. I had the pleasure and 
advantage of hearing this matter wisely investi- 
gated, by a gentleman, in a sermon to one of the 
battalions of this city; and am fully convinced, 
that spiritual freedom is the root of political 
liberty. 
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First. Because, till spiritual freedom was 
made manifest, political liberty did not exist. 

Secondly. Because, in proportion that spir- 
ittud freedom has been manifested, political lib- 
erty has increased. 

Thirdly. Whenever the visible church has 
been oppressed, political freedom has suffered 
with it. Read the history of Mary and the 
Stuarts. The popish world at this day, by not 
knowing the full manifestation of spiritual free- 
dom, enjoy but a shadow of political liberty. — 
Though I am unwilling to accuse the present 
Government of popish principles, they cannot, I 
think, be clearly acquitted of popish practises; 
the facility with which they perceive the dark and 
ignorant are governed, in popish nations, will al- 
ways be a temptation to the lovers of arbitrary 
power to adopt the same methods. 

As the union between spiritual freedom and 
political liberty seems nearly inseparable, it is our 
duty to defend both. And defense in the first in- 
stance is best. The lives of hundreds of both 
countries had been preserved had America been 
in arms a year ago. Our enemies have mis- 
taken our peace for cowardice, and supposing us 
unarmed have begun the attack. 

A Lover of Peace. 
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AN OCCASIONAL LETTER ON THE 
FEMALE SEX* 

O Woman! lovdy Woman! 
Nature made thee to temper man, 
We had been Brutes without you. 

— Otway. 

TF we take a survey of ages and of countries, 
•*• we shall find the women, almost — ^without ex- 
ception — ^at all times and in all places, adored 
and oppressed. Man, who has never neglected 
an opportunity of exerting his power, in paying 
homage to their beauty, has always availed him- 
self of their weakness. He has been at once 
their tyrant and their slave. 

Nature herself, in forming beings so suscep- 
tible and tender, appears to have been more at- 
tentive to their charms than to their happiness. 
Continually surrounded with griefs and fears, the 
women more than share all our miseries, and are 
besides subjected to ills which are peculiarly their 
own. They cannot be the means of life without 
exposing themselves to the loss of it; every revo- 
lution which they undergo, alters their health, 
and threatens their existence. 

Cruel distempers attack their beauty — and 

*FTom the Penmylvania Magazine, August, 1775. 
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the hour, which confirms their release from those, 
is perhaps the most melancholy of their lives. It 
robs them of the most essential characteristic of 
their sex. They can then only hope for protec- 
tion from the hwniliating claims of pity, or the 
feeble voice of gratitude. 

Society, instead of alleviating their condition, 
is to them the source of new miseries. More than 
one-half of the globe is covered with savages; 
and among all these people women are complete- 
ly wretched. Man, in a state of barbarity, 
equally cruel and indolent, active by necessity, 
but naturally inclined to repose, is acquainted 
with little more than the physical effects of love: 
and, having none of those moral ideas which only 
can soften the empire of force, he is led to con- 
sider it as his supreme law, subjecting to his des- 
potism those whom reason had made his equal, 
but whose imbecility betrayed them to his 
strength. 

"Nothing," says Professor Miller, speak- 
ing of the women of barbarous nations, "can 
exceed the dependence and subjection in which 
they are kept, or the toil and drudgery which 
they are obliged to undergo. The husband, when 
he is not engaged in some war-like exercise, in- 
dulges himself in idleness, and devolves upon his 
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wife the whole burden of his domestic affairs. He 
disdains to assist her in any of those servile em- 
plojnments. She sleeps in a different bed, and is 
seldom permitted to have any conversation or 
correspondence with him." 

The women among the Indians of America 
are what the Helots were among the Spartans, 
a vanquished people, obliged to toil for their con- 
querors. Hence on the banks of the Oronoko, 
we have seen mothers slaying their daughters 
out of compassion, and smothering them in the 
hour of their birth. They consider this barbar- 
ous pity as a virtue. 

"The men," says Commodore Byron, in his account 
of the inhabitants of South America, ^^exercise a most 
despotic authority over their wives, whom they consider 
in the same view they do any other part of their prop- 
erty, and dispose of them accordingly. Even their com- 
mon treatment of them is cruel ; for though the toil and 
hazard of procuring food lies entirely on the women, 
yet they are not suffered to touch any part of it till 
the husband is satisfied; and then he assigns them their 
portion, which is generally very scanty, and such as 
he has not a stomach for himself.*' 

Among the nations of the East we find an- 
other kind of despotism and dominion prevail — 
the seraglio, and the domestic servitude of wo- 
man, authorized by the manners and established 
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by the laws. In Turkey, in Persia, in India, in 
Japan, and over the vast Empire of China, one- 
half of the human species is oppressed by the 
other. 

The excess of oppression in those countries 
springs from the excess of love. 

All Asia is covered with prisons, where 
beauty in bondage waits the caprices of a master. 
The multitude of women there assembled have 
no will, no inclinations but his: Their triumphs 
are only for a moment; and their rivalry, their 
hate, and their animosities, continue till death. 
There the lovely sex are obliged to repay even 
their servitude with the most tender affections; 
or, what is still more mortifying, with the coun- 
terfeit of an affection, which they do not feel. 

There the most gloomy tyranny has subjected 
them to creatures, who, being of neither sex, are 
a dishonor to both. There, in short, their edu- 
cation tends only to debase them; their virtues 
are forced; their very pleasures are involuntary 
and joyless ; and after an existence of a few years 
— ^till the bloom of youth is over — ^their period 
of neglect commences, which is long and dread- 
ful. In the temperate latitude where the cli- 
mates, giving less ardor to passion, leave more 
confidence in virtue, the women have not been 
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deprived of their liberty, but a severe legislation 
has, at all times, kept them in a state of depend- 
ence. 

One while, they were confined to their own 
apartments, and debarred at once from busi- 
ness and amusement; at other times, a tedious 
guardianship defrauded their hearts, and insult- 
ed their understandings. Affronted in one 
country by polygamy, which gives them their 
rivals for their inseparable companions; enslaved 
in another by indissoluble ties, which often join 
the gentle to the rude, and sensibility to brutal- 
ity. 

Even in countries where they may be es- 
teemed most happy, constrained in their desires 
in the disposal of their goods, robbed of freedom 
of will by the laws, the slaves of opinion, which 
rules them with absolute sway, and construes 
the slightest appearances into guilt; surrounded 
on all sides by judges, who are at once tyrants 
and their seducers, and who, after having pre- 
pared their faults, punish every lapse with dis- 
honor — ^nay, usurp the right of degrading them 
on suspicion I 

Who does not feel for the tender sex? Yet 
such, I am sorry to say, is the lot of woman over 
the whole earth. Man, with regard to them, in 
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all climates, and in all ages, has been either 
an insensible husband or an oppressor; but 
they have sometimes experienced the cold and 
deliberate oppression of pride, and sometimes the 
violent and terrible tyranny of jealousy. When 
they are not beloved they are nothing; and, when 
they are, they are tormented. They have almost 
equal cause to be afraid of indifference and of 
love. Over three-quarters of the globe, nature 
has placed them between contempt and misery. 

^'The melting desires, or the fiery passions," says 
Professor Ferguson, *Sirhich in one climate take place 
between the sexes, are, in another, changed into a sober 
consideration, or a patience of mutual disgust. This 
change is remarked in crossing the Mediterranean, in 
following the course of the Mississippi, in ascending 
the mountains of Caucasus, and in passing from the 
Alps and the Pyrenees to the shores of the Baltic. 

" The burning ardors and torturing jealousies of 
the seraglio and harem, which have reigned so long in 
Asia and Africa, and which, in the southern parts of 
Europe, have scarcely given way to the differences of 
religion and civil establishments, are found, however, 
with an abatement of heat in the climate, to be more 
easily changed, in one latitude, into a temporary pas- 
sion, which engrosses the mind without enfeebling it, 
and which excites to romantic achievements. By a 
farther progress to the North it is changed into a spirit 
of gallantry, which employs the wit and fancy more 
than the heart, which prefers intrigue to enjoyment, 
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and substitutes affection and vanity where sentiment 
and desire have failed. As it departs from the sun, the 
same passion is farther composed into a habit of do- 
mestic connection, or frozen into a state of insensibilitj, 
under which the sexes at freedom scarcely choose to 
unite their society.** 

Even amoBg people where beauty received the 
highest homage, we find men who would deprive 
the sex of every kind of reputation; "The most 
virtuous woman," says a celebrated Greek, "is she 
who is least talked of." That morose man, while 
he imposes duties upon women, would deprive 
them of the sweets of public esteem, and in exact- 
ing virtues from them, would make it a crime to 
aspire at honor. 

If a woman were to defend the cause of her 
sex, she might address him in the f ollovring man- 
ner: 

" How great is your injustice 1 If we have an 
equal right with you to virtue, why should we 
not have an equal right to praise? The public es- 
teem ought to wait upon merit. Our duties are 
different from yours, but they are not therefore 
less difficult to fulfil, or of less consequence to 
society. They are the foimtains of your felicity, 
and the sweetness of life. We are wives and 
mothers. 'T is we who form the union and the 
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cordiality of families: 'T is we who soften that 
savage rudeness which considers everything as due 
to force, and which would involve man with man 
in eternal war. 

"We cultivate in you that humanity which 
makes you feel for the misfortunes of others, and 
our tears forewarn you of your own danger. 
Nay, you cannot be ignorant that we have need 
of courage not less than you: More feeble in 
ourselves, we have perhaps more trials to en- 
coimter. Nature assails us with sorrow, law 
and custom press us with constraint, and sen- 
sibility and virtue alarm us with their continual 
conflict. Sometimes also the name of citizen de- 
mands from us the tribute of fortitude. 

"When you oflFer your blood to the state think 
that it is ours. In giving it our sons and our hus- 
bands we give more than ourselves. You can only 
die on the field of battle, but we have the misfor- 
tune to survive those whom we love most. Alas! 
while your ambitious vanity is unceasingly labor- 
ing to cover the earth with statues, with monu- 
ments, and with inscriptions to eternize, if pos- 
sible your names, and give yourselves an exist- 
ence, when this body is no more, why must we be 
condemned to live and to die unknown? 

"Would that the grave and eternal forgetful- 
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nes8 should be our lot. Be not our tyrants in alL 
Permit our names to be sometimes pronounced 
beyond the narrow circle in which we Kve. Per- 
mit friendship, or at least love, to inscribe its em- 
blems on the tomb where our ashes repose; and 
deny us not that public esteem which, after the 
esteem of one's self, is the sweetest reward of 
well doing." 

All men, however, it must be owned, have not 
been equally unjust to their fair companions. In 
some countries public honors have been paid to 
women. Art has erected them monuments. Elo- 
quence has celebrated their virtues, and History 
has collected whatever could adorn their char- 
acter. 
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A SERIOUS THOUGHT* 

WHEN I reflect on the horrid cruelties ex- 
ercised by Britain in the East Indies — 
How thousands perished by artificial famine — 
How religion and every manly principle of honor 
and honesty were sacrificed to luxury and pride — 
When I read of the wretched natives being blown 
away, for no other crime than because, sickened 
with the miserable scene, they refused to fight — 
When I reflect on these and a thousand instances 
of similar barbarity, I firmly believe that the Al- 
mighty, in compassion to mankind, will curtail 
the power of Britain. 

And when I reflect on the use she hath made 
of the discovery of this new world — ^that the little 
paltry dignity of earthly kings hath been set up 
in preference to the great cause of the King of 
kings — That instead of Christian examples to 
the Indians, she hath basely tampered with their 
passions, imposed on their ignorance, and made 
them tools of treachery and murder — ^And when 
to these and many other melancholy reflections I 
add this sad remark, that ever since the discovery 
of America she hath employed herself in the most 

*From the Pmmsyhamia Jowmdl, October 18, 1775. 
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horrid of all traffics, fhat of human flesh, un- 
known to the most savage nations, hath yearly 
(without provocation and in cold blood) ravaged 
the hapless shores of Africa, robbing it of its un- 
offending inhabitants to cultivate her stolen do- 
minions in the West, 

When I reflect on these, I hesitate not for a 
moment to believe that the Almighty will flnally 
separate America from Britain. Call it inde- 
pendence or what you will, if it is the cause of 
God and humanity it will go on. 

And when the Almighty shall have blest us, 
and made us a people dependent only upon Him, 
then may our first gratitude be shown by an act 
of continental legislation, which shall put a stop 
to the importation of negroes for sale, soften the 
hard fate of those already here, and in time pro- 
cure their freedom. 

HUMANUS. 
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THE FORESTER'S LETTERS* 



To CATOt 

To be nobly wrong is more manly than to be 
meanly right. Only let the error be disin- 
terested — let it wear not the mask, but the mark 
of principle, and 'tis pardonable. It is on this 
large and liberal gromid, that we distinguish be- 
tween men and their tenets, and generously pre- 
serve our friendship for the one, while we com- 
bat with every prejudice of the other. But let 
not Cato take this compliment to himself; he 
stands excluded from the benefit of the distinc- 
tion; he deserves it not. And if the sincerity of 
disdain can add a cubit to the stature of my sen- 
timents, it shall not be wanting. 

It is indiflFerent to me who the writer of 
Cato's letters is, and sufficient for me to know, 
that they are gorged with absurdity, confusion, 
contradiction, and the most notorious and wil- 
ful falsehoods. Let Cato and his faction be 

•From the Penmylvania Journal, April S, 1776. 

t **Cato" was the Rev. Dr. William Smith, (a native of Scot- 
land), Provost of the College of Philadelphia. His letters ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Oazeite. He was a bitter opponent 
of the Quakers, and was imprisoned, for a time, for his attacks 
on the Assembly. — Ed. 
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against independence and welcome; fheir conae- 
quence will not noto turn the scale. But let them 
have regard to justice, and pay some attention to 
the plain doctrine of reason. Where these are 
wanting, the sacred cause of truth applauds our 
anger, and dignifies it with the name of virtue. 

Four letters have already appeared under the 
specious name of Cato. What pretensions the 
writer of them can have to the signature, the pub- 
lic will best determine; while, on my own part, I 
prophetically content myself with contemplating 
the similarity of their exits. 

The first of those letters promised a second, 
the second a third, the third a fourth; the fourth 
hath since made its appearance, and still the wri- 
ter keeps wide of the question. Why doth he 
thus loiter in the suburbs of the dispute? Why 
hath he not shown us what the numerous bless- 
ings of reconciliation [with Great Britain] are, 
and proved them practicable? But he cunningly 
avoids the point. He cannot but discover the 
rock he is driving on. 

The fate of the Roman Cato is before his eyes: 
And that the public may be prepared for his 
funeral, and for his funeral oration, I will ven- 
tiu-e to predict the time and the manner of his 
exit. The moment he explains his terms of recon- 
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ciliation, the typographical Cato dies. If they 
be calculated to please the [British] Cabinet 
they will not go down with the Colonies: and if 
they be suited to the Colonies they will be re- 
jected by the Cabinet. The line of no-variation 
is yet unfound; and, like the philosopher's stone, 
doth not exist. 

"I am bold,*' says Cato, "to declare and yet 
hope to make it evident to every honest man, that 
the true interest of America lies in reconciliation 
with Great Britain on constitutional principles/' 

This is a curious way of lumping the business 
indeed I And Cato may as well attempt to catch 
lions in a mouse-trap as to hope to allure the pub- 
lic with such general and unexplained expres- 
sions. It is now a mere bugbear to talk of recon- 
ciliation on constitutional principles unless the 
terms of the first be produced and the sense of the 
other be defined; and unless he does this he does 
nothing. 

To follow Cato through every absurdity and 
falsehood in the compass of a letter* is impossi- 
ble; neither is it now necessary. Cassandra (and 
I thank him) hath saved me much trouble; there 
is a spirit in his remarks which honesty only can 

*The writer intended at first to have contained his remaito in 
one letter. 
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inspire, and a uniformity in the conduct of his 
letters which the want of principle can never ar- 
rive at. Mark that, Cato. 

One observation which I cannot help making 
on Cato's letters, is that they are addressed 'To 
the People of Pennsylvania'^ only. In almost 
any other writer this might have passed unno* 
ticed, but we know it hath mischief in its mean- 
ing. The particular circumstance of a conven- 
tion is imdoubtedly provincial, but the great busi- 
ness of the day is continental. And he who dares 
to endeavor to withdraw this province from the 
glorious union by which all are supported, de- 
serves the reprobation of all men. It is the true 
interest of the whole to go hand in hand; and 
dismal in every instance would be the fate of 
that colony which should retreat from the pro- 
tection of the rest. 

The first of Cato's letters is insipid in its 
style, language and substance; crowded with per- 
sonal and private innuendoes and directly leveled 
against ^Hhe Majesty of the People of PennsyU 
vania." 

The Conunittee could only call, propose or 

recommend a convention; but, like all other 

public measures, it still rested with the people at 

large, whether they would approve it or not; and 
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Cato's reasoning on the right or wrong of that 
choice is contemptible; because, if the body of the 
people had thought, or should still think that the 
Assembly (or any of their delegates in Con- 
gress) by setting under the embarrassment of 
oaths, and entangled with government and gov- 
ernors, are not so perfectly free as they ought 
to be, they undoubtedly had and still have both 
the right and the power to place even the whole 
authority of the Assembly in any body of men 
they please; and whoever is hardy enough to say 
to the contrary is an enemy to mankind. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania hath been 
twice changed through the cunning of former 
proprietors; surely, the people, whose right, pow- 
er, and property is greater than that of any sin- 
gle man, may make such alterations in their mode 
of government as the change of times and things 
require. Cato is exceedingly fond of impressing 
us with the importance of our '^chartered consti- 
tution/^ 

Alas I We are not now. Sir, to be led away by 
the jingle of a phrase. Had we framed our con- 
duct by the contents of the present charters, we 
had ere now been in a state of helpless misery. 

That very Assembly you mention hath broken 
it, and been obliged to break it, in almost every 
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instance of their proceedings. Hold it up to the 
public, and it is transparent with holes; pierced 
with as many deadly wounds as the body of 
M'Leod.* Disturb not its remains, Cato, nor dis- 
honor it with another funeral oration. 

There is nothing in Cato's first letter worthy 
of notice but the following insinuating falsehood: 
"'Grievous as the least restraint of the press must 
always be to a people entitled to freedom, it must 
be the more so, when it is not only unwarranted 
by those to whom they have committed the care 
of their liberties but cannot be warranted by 
them^ consistent with liberty itself." 

The rude and unscholastical confusion of per* 
sons in the above paragraph, though it throws an 
obscurity on the meaning, still leaves it discover- 
able. Who, Sir, hath laid any restraint on the lib- 
erty of the press ? I know of no instance in which 
the press hath ever been the object of notice in 
this province, except on account of the Tory let- 
ter from Kent County, which was first published 
last spring in the Pennsylvania Ledger, and 
which it was the duty of every good man to de- 
tect, because the honesty of the press is as great 
an object to society as the freedom of it. 

* Temporary commander of a force of Tories, mostly Scots, 
defeated at Moore^s Creek, N.C^ February 97, 1776, by Colonel 
CaswelL 
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If this is the restraint you complain of, we 
know your true character at once; and that it is 
so, appears evident from the expression which 
immediately follows the above quotation: your 
words are, " Nevertheless, we readily submitted 
to it while the least colorable pretense could be 
offered for requiring such a submission." 

Who submitted, Cato? toe Whigs, or we 
Tories? Until you clear up this. Sir, you must 
content yourself with being ranked among the 
rankest of the writing Tories; because no other 
body of men can have any pretense to complain 
of want of freedom of the press. It is not your 
throwing out, now and then, little popular phrases 
which can protect you from suspicion; they are 
only the gildings under which the poison is con- 
veyed, and without which you dared not to renew 
your attempts on the virtue of the people. 

Cato's second letter, or the greatest part 
thereof, is taken up with the reverence due from 
us to the persons and authority of the Commis- 
sioners, whom Cato vainly and ridiculously styles 
Ambassadors coming to negotiate a peace. How 
came Cato not to be let a little better into the 
secret? The act of Parliament which describes 
the powers of these men hath been in this dty 
upwards of a month, and in the hands, too, of 
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Cato's friends. No, Sir, they are not the Afttbtu- 
sadors of peace, but the distributors of pardons, 
mischief, and insult. 

Cato discovers a gross ignorance of the Brit- 
ish Constitution in supposing that these men can 
be empowered to act as ambassadors. To pre- 
vent his future errors I will set him right. 

The present war differs from every other, in 
this instance, viz. that it is not carried under the 
prerogative of the Crown as other wars have al- 
ways been, but under the authority of the whole 
legislative power united; and as the barriers 
which stand in the way of a negotiation are not 
proclamations but acts of Parliament, it evidently 
follows, that were even the King of England here 
in person, he could not ratify the terms or condi- 
tions of a reconciliation; because, in the single 
character of King he could not stipulate for the 
repeal of any acts of Parliament, neither can the 
Parliament stipulate for him. There is no body 
of men more jealous of their privileges than the 
Commons: because they sell them. Mark that, 
Cato. 

I have not the least doubt upon me but that 

their business (exclusive of granting us pardons) 

is downright bribery and corruption. It is the 

machine by which they effect all their plans. We 
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ought to view them as enemies of a most dan- 
gerous species, and he who means not to be cor- 
rupted by them will enter his protest in time. 
Are they not the very men who are paid for 
voting in every measure against us, and ought 
we not to suspect their designs? 

Can we view the barbarians as friends? 
Would it be prudent to trust the viper in our 
very bosoms? Or to suffer them to ramble at 
large among us while such doubtful characters 
as Cato have a being upon the continent? Yet 
let their persons be safe from injury and out- 
rage — ^but trust them not 

Our business with them is short and explicit, 
viz.: We are desirous of peace, Gentlemen; we 
are ready to ratify the terms, and will virtuously 
fulfil the conditions thereof; but we should de- 
serve all and every misery which tjrranny can 
inflict, were we, after suffering such a repetition 
of savage barbarities, to come under your gov- 
ernment again. 

Cato, by way of stealing into credit, says, 
"'that the contest we are engaged in is founded 
on the most noble and virtuous principles which 
can animate the mind of man. We are contend- 
ing (says he) against an arbitrary Ministry for 
the rights of Englishmen.'' No, Cato, we are 
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wm contending against an arbitrary king to get 
dear of his tyranny. While the dispute rested 
in words only, it might be called ''contending 
with the Ministry," but since it is broken out into 
open war, it is high time to have done with such 
silly and water-gruel definitions. 

But it suits not Cato to speak the truth. It 
is his interest to dress up the sceptered savage in 
the mildest colors. Cato's patent for a large tract 
of land is yet unsigned. Alas poor Catol 

Cato proceeds very importantly to tell us, 
''that the eyes of all Europe are upon us/' This 
stale and hackneyed phrase hath had a regular 
descent, from many of the King's speeches down 
to several of the speeches in Parliament; from 
thence it took a turn among the little wits and 
bucks of St. James's; till after suffering all the 
torture of senseless repetition, and being reduced 
to a state of vagrancy, it was charitably picked up 
to embellish the second letter of Cato. 

It is truly of the bug-bear kind, contains no 
meaning, and the very using of it discovers a bar- 
renness of invention. It signifies nothing to tell 
us "that the eyes of all Europe are upon us," un- 
less he had likewise told us what they are looking 
at us for: which as he hath not done, I will. They 
are looking at us, Cato, in hopes of seeing a final 
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separation between Britain and the colonies, that 
they, the lookers-on, may partake of a free and 
uninterrupted trade with the whole continent of 
America. Cato, thou reasonest wrong. 

For the present, Sir, f arewelL I have seen thy 
soliloquy and despise it. Remember thou hast 
thrown me the glove, Cato, and either thee or I 
must tire. I fear not the field of fair debate, but 
thou hast stepped aside and made it personaL 
Thou hast tauntingly called on me by name; and 
if I cease to hunt thee from every lane and lurk- 
ing hole of mischief, and bring thee not a trem- 
bling culprit before the public bar, then brand me 
with reproach, by maming me in the list of your 

confederates. 

The Forester. 

Philadelphia, March »8, 1776. 
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II 

To Cato* 

T^EFORE I enter on the more immediate pur- 
-■-^ pose of this letter, I think it necessary, once 
for all, to endeavor to settle as clearly as I can, 
the following point, viz.: How far personality 
is concerned in any political debate. The general 
maxim is, that measures and not men are the 
thing in question, and the maxim is undeniably 
just when rightly understood. Cato, as a refuge 
for himself, hath quoted the author of ""Common 
Sense" who in his preface says, "That the ob- 
ject for attention is the doctrine itself not the 
man/* that is, not the rank or condition of the 
man. For whether he is with those whose for- 
tune is already made, or with those whose fortune 
is yet to make, or among those who seldom think 
or care whether they make any, is a matter wholly 
out of the question and entirely confined to him- 
self. 

But the political characters, political de- 
pendencies, and political connections of men, be- 
ing of a public nature, differ exceedingly from 
the circumstances of private life; and are in many 

•From the Pennsylvania Journal, April 10, 1776. 
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instances so nearly related to the measures tKey 
propose, that to prevent our being deceived by 
the last, we rriTist be acquainted with the first. 

A total ignorance of men lays us under the 
danger of mistaking plausibility for principle. 
Could the wolf bleat like the lamb the flock would 
soon be enticed into ruin; wherefore, to prevent 
the mischief, he ought to be seen as well as heard. 
There never was nor ever will be, nor ever ought 
to be, any important political debate carried on, 
in which a total separation in all cases between 
men and measures could be admitted with suf- 
ficient safety. 

When hypocrisy shall be banished from the 
earth, the knowledge of men will be unnec- 
essary, because their measures cannot then be 
fraudulent; but until that time come (which 
never will come) they ought, under proper limi- 
tations, to go together. We have already too 
much secrecy in some things and too little in 
others. Were men more known, and measures 
more concealed, we should have fewer hypocrites 
and more security. 

As the chief design of these letters is to de- 
tect and expose the falsehoods and fallacious rea- 
sonings of Cato, he must not expect (when de- 
tected) to be treated like one who had debated 
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fairly; for I will be bold to say and to prove, 
that a grosser violation of truth and reason 
scarcely ever came from the pen of a writer; and 
the explanations which he hath endeavored to im- 
pose on the passages which he hath quoted from 
"Conmion Sense/* are such as never existed in the 
mind of the author, nor can they be drawn from 
the words themselves. 

Neither must Cato expect to be spared, where 
his carelessness of expression, and visible want 
of compassion and sentiment, shall give occasion 
to raise any moral or philosophical reflection 
thereon. These things being premised, I now 
proceed to review the latter part of Cato's second 
letter. 

In this place Cato begins his first attack on 
"Common Sense," but as he only discovers his ill 
will, and neither offers any arguments against 
it, nor makes any quotations from it, I should 
in this place pass him by, were it not for the fol- 
lowing strange assertion: " If little notice," says 
Cato {little opposition he means) "has yet been 
taken of the publications concerning independ- 
ence, it is neither owing to the popularity of the 
doctrine, the imanswerable nature of the argu- 
ments, nor the fear of opposing them, as the van- 
ity of the author would suggest." 
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As Cato has given us the negative reasons, he 
ought to have given us the real ones, for as he 
positively tells what it was not owing to, he un- 
doubtedly knows what it was owing to that he 
delayed his answers so long; but instead of tell- 
ing us that (which peiiiaps is not proper to be 
told) he flies from the argument with the follow- 
ing plump declarations, "Nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania," says he, " yet abhor the 
doctrine/' But stop, Catol not quite so fast, 
friend 1 If this be true, how came they, so late as 
the second of March last, to elect for a burgess of 
this dty, a gentleman* of known independent 
principles, and one of the very few to whom the 
author of "Common Sense" showed some part 
thereof while in manuscript? 

Cato is just as unfortunate in the following 
paragraph: "Those," says he, "who made the 
appeal (that is, published the pamphlet) have but 
little cause to triumph in its success. Of this they 
seem sensible: and, like true quacks, are con- 
stantly pestering us with additional doses till the 
stomachs of their patients begin wholly to re- 
volt." It is Cato's hard fate to be always de- 
tected: for perhaps there never was a pamphlet, 
since the use of letters were known, about which 

* David Rittenhoiue, the • s tron o mcr^— Ed. 
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so little pains were taken, and of whidi so great 
a number went off in so short a time; I am certain 
that I am within compass when I say one hmidred 
and twenty thousand. 

The book was turned upon the world like an 
orphan, to shift for itself; no plan was formed to 
support it, neither hath the author ever published 
a syllable on the subject, from that time till after 
the appearance of Cato's fourth letter; where- 
fore what Cato says of additional doses adminis- 
tered by the author is an absolute falsity; be- 
sides which, it comes with an ill grace from one, 
who frequently publishes two letters in a week, 
and often puts them both into one paper — Cato 
here, Cato there, look where you will. 

At the distance of a few lines from the above 
quotations, Cato presents us with a retrospective 
view of our former state, in which, says he, "we 
considered our connection with Great Britain as 
our chief happiness — we flourished, grew rich, 
and populous to a degree not to be paralleled in 
history." This assertion is truly of the legerde- 
main kind, appearing at once both right and 
wrong. 

All writers on Cato's side have used the 
same argument and conceived themselves invinci- 
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ble; nevertheless, a single expression properly 
placed dissolves the charm, for the cheat lies in 
putting the time for the cause. For the cheat lies 
in putting the consequence for the cause; for had 
we not flourished the connection had never eansted 
or never been regarded, and this is fully proved 
by the neglect shown to the first settlers, who had 
every difficulty to struggle with, unnoticed and 
unassisted by the British Court, 

Cato proceeds very industriously to sum up 
the former declarations of Congress and other 
public bodies, some of which were made upwards 
of a year ago, to prove, that the doctrine of inde- 
pendence hath no sanction from them. To this 
I shall give Cato one general answer which is, 
that had he produced a thousand more such au- 
thorities they would now amount to nothing, they 
are out of date; times and things are altered; the 
true character of the King was but little known 
among the body of the people of America a year 
ago; willing to believe him good, they fondly 
called him so, but have since found that Cato's 
Royal Sovereign, is a Royal Savage. 

Cato hath introduced the above-mentioned 
long quotation of authorities against independ- 
ence, with the following curious preface: "Nor 
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have many weeks/' says he, "yet elapsed since the 
first open proposition for independence was pub- 
lished to the world. By what men of consequence 
this scheme is supported or whether by any, may 
possibly be the subject of future inquiry. Cer- 
tainly it hath no countenance from the Congress, 
to whose sentiments we look up with reverence. 
On the contrary, it is directly repugnant to every 
declaration of that respectable body." 

Now, Cato, thou hast nailed thyself with a 
witness 1 Directly repugnant to every declara- 
tion of that respectable bodyl Mind that, Cato, 
and mark what follows. It appears by an ex- 
tract from the resolves of the Congress, printed 
in the front of the oration delivered by Dr. Smith, 
in honor of that brave man General Montgomery, 
that he, the Doctor, was appointed by that honor- 
able body to compose and deliver the same; in the 
execution of which, the orator exclaimed loudly 
against the doctrine of independence; but when a 
motion was afterward made in Congress, (ac- 
cording to former usage) to return the orator 
thanks, and request a copy for the press, the mo- 
tion was rejected from every part of the house 
and thrown out without a division. 

I now proceed to Cato's third letter, in the 
opening of which he deserts the subject of inde- 
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pendence, and renews his attack on the Commit- 
tee. 

Cato's manner of writing has as much order 
in it as the motion of a squirrel. He frequently 
writes as if he knew not what to write next, just 
as the other jumps about, only because it cannot 
stand still. Though I am sometimes angry with 
him for his unprincipled method of writing and 
reasoning, I cannot help laughing at other times 
for his want of ingenuity, one instance of which 
he gives us in kindly warning us against ''the 
foul pages of interested writers^ and strangers 
intermeddling in our a fairs/* 

Were I to reply seriously my answer would 
be this: Thou seemest then ignorant, Cato, of 
that ancient and nimfierous order which are related 
to each other in all and every part of the globe — 
with whom the kindred is not formed by place or 
accident, but in principle and sentiment. A free- 
man, Cato, is a stranger nowhere — a slave, every- 
where. 

But were I disposed to answer merrily, I 
should tell him, that as his notions of friendship 
were so very narrow and local, he obliges me to 
understand, that when he addresses the people 
with the tender title of ''my dear countrymen** 
which frequently occurs in his letters, he particu- 
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larly means the long list of Macs published in 
Donald Ml!)onald's commission.* 

In this letter Cato recommends the pamphlet 
called ""Plain .Truth/' a performance which hath 
withered away like a sickly, unnoticed weed, and 
which even its advocates are displeased at, and 
the author ashamed to own. About the middle 
of this third letter, Cato gives notice of his be- 
ing ready to take the field. "I now proceed,'* 
says he, "to give my reasons.*' How Cato hath 
managed the attack we are now to examine; and 
the first remark I shall offer on his conduct is, 
that he hath most unluckily entered the list on 
the wrong side, and discharged his first fire 
among the Tories. 

In order to prove this, I shall give the para- 
graph entire: — "Ageicultuee and Commeece," 
says Cato, "have hitherto been the happy em- 
ployments, by which these middle colonies have 
risen into wealth and importance. By them the 
face of the country has been changed from a bar- 
ren wilderness, into the hospitable abodes of 
peace and plenty. Without them we had either 
never existed as Americans, or existed only as 

• ATDonald or Macdonald was Commander-in-chief of the Tory 
forces in North Carolina. Most of them were Highlanders who 
had emigrated to America after the battle of Culloden. 
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savages. The oaks would still have possessed 
their native spots of earth, and never have ap- 
peared in the form of ships and houses. What 
are now well cultivated fields, or flourishing cities, 
would have remained only the solitary haunts of 
wild beasts or of men equally wild." 

The reader cannot help perceiving that 
through this whole paragraph our connection 
with Britain is left entirely out of the question, 
and our present greatness attributed to external 
causes, agriculture and commerce. This is a 
strange way, Cato, of overturning "Common 
Sense," which says, "I challenge the warmest ad- 
vocate for reconciliation, to show a single advan- 
tage which this continent can reap by being con- 
nected with Great Britain; I repeat," says he, 
"the challenge; not a single advantage is de- 
rived. Our com wUl fetch its price in any mar- 
ket in Europe; and our imported goods must be 
paid for, buy them where we wUlf' 

Cato introduces his next paragraph with say- 
ing, "that much of our former felicity was owing 
to the protection of England is not to be denied/* 
Yes, Cato, I deny it wholly, and for the follow- 
ing dear and simple reasons, viz., that our being 
connected vidth, and submitting to be protected by 
her, made, and will still make, all her enemies, our 
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enemies, or as ''Common Sense" says, ''set us at 
variance with nations who would otherwise seek 
our friendship, and against whom we have neither 
anger nor comphtint." 

The following passage is so glaringly absurd 
that I shall make but a short comment upon it. 
" And if hereafter,*' says Cato, " in the fulness of 
time, it shall be necessary to separate from the 
land that gave birth to [some of] our ancestors, 
it will be in a state of perfect manhood, when we 
can fully wield our aam arms, and protect war 
commerce and coasts by our own fleets/* 

But how are we to come by fleets, Cato, while 
Britain hath the government of the continent? 
Unless we are to suppose, as you have hinted in 
the former paragraph, that our oaks are to grow 
into ships, and be launched self -built from their 
"native spots of earth." 

It is Cato's misfortune as a writer, not to 
distinguish justly between magic and imagina- 
tion; while on the other hand there are many 
passages in his letters so seriously and deliber- 
ately false, that nothing but the most hardened 
effrontery, and a cast of mind bordering upon 
impiety, would have uttered. He frequently 
forces me out of the common track of civil lan- 
guage, in order to do him justice; moderation and 
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temper being really unequal to the task of ex- 
posing him. 

Cato, unless he meant to destroy the ground 
he stood upon, ought not to have let the follow- 
ing paragraph be seen. '^ If our present differ- 
ences^^ says he, "'can be accommodated, there is 
scarce a probability that Britain will ever renew 
her late fatal system of policy, or attempt again 
to employ force against us." 

How came Cato to admit the probability of 
our being brought again into the same bloody and 
expensive situation? But it is worth remarking, 
that those who write without principle, cannot 
help sometimes blundering upon truth. Then 
there is no real security, Cato, in this recondUa- 
tion of yovas on consHtutional principles? It still 
amounts to nothing; and after all this expense of 
life and wealth, we are to rest at last upon hope, 
hazard, and uncertainty. Why then, by all that 
is sacred, ^Ht is time to part/* 

But Cato, after admitting the probability of 
our being brought again into the same situation, 
proceeds to tell us how we are to conduct our- 
selves in the second quarrel; and that is, by the 
very same methods we have done the present one, 
viz., to expend millions of treasure, and thou- 
sands of lives, in order to patch up a ^ecoiul uition^ 
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that the way may be open for a third quarrel; and 
in this endless and checkered round of blood and 
treacherous peace, hath Cato disposed of the con- 
tinent of America. 

That I may not be thought to do Cato injus- 
tice, I have quoted the whole passage: '' But 
should Britain be so infatuated/' says he, " at 
any future period, as to think of subjuga- 
ting us, either by the arts of corruption, or 
oppressive exertions of power, can we entertain 
a doubt but we shall Again^ with a virtue equal 
to the present and with the weapons of defense in 
our hands (when necessary) convince her that we 
are willing by a constitutional connection with 
her, to afford and receive reciprocal benefits; but 
although subjects of the same King, we will 
not consent to be her slaves." — Come hither, ye 
little ones, whom the poisonous hand of Cato is 
rearing for destruction, and remember the page 
that warns ye of your ruin. 

Cato, in many of his expressions, discovers 
all that calm command over the passions and feel- 
ings which always distinguishes the man who hath 
expelled them from his heart. Of this careless 
kind is the before mentioned phrase, "our pres- 
ent differences," and the same unpardonable neg- 
ligence is conveyed in the following one: ^^AU 
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though I consider her,'* says he, "as having in her 
late conduct toward ns, acted the part of a cruel 
stepdame." Wonderful sensibility indeed! All 
the havoc and desolation of unnatural war; the 
destruction of thousands; the burning and depop- 
ulating of towns and cities; the ruin and separa- 
tion of friends and families, are just sufficient to 
extort from Cato, this one callous confession. 

But the cold and creeping soul of Cato is a 
stranger to the manly powers of sympathetic sor- 
row. He moves not, nor can he move in so pure 
an element. Accustomed to lick the hand that 
hath made him visible, and to breathe the gross 
atmosphere of servile and sordid dependence, his 
soul would now starve on virtue, and suffocate in 
the clear region of disinterested friendship. 

Surely when Cato sat down to write, he either 
did not expect to be called to an account, or was 
totally regardless of reputation, otherwise he 
would not have endeavored to persuade the 
public that the doctrine of independence was 
broached in a kind of seditious manner, at a time 
'' when,^ says he, '' some gleams of reconciliation 
began first to break in upon us!* 

Come forth, Cato, and prove the assertion I 
Where do these gleams of reconciliation spring 
from ? Are they to be found in the Swing's speech, 
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in the address of either House of Parliameat, or 
in the Act which lets loose a whole kennel of 
pirates upon our property, and commissions an- 
other set to insult with pardons the very men 
whom their own measures had sought to ruin? 

Either prove the assertion, Cato, or take the 
reward of it, for it is the part of an incendiary 
to endeavor with specious falsehoods to mislead 
the credulity of unwary readers. Cato lilKwise 
says, that, while we continue united, and re- 
nounce all thoughts of independence, ** we have 
the utmost assurance of obtaining a fuU redress 
of our grievances, and an ample security against 
any future uolation of our just rights/* If Cato 
means to insinuate that we have received sudi an 
assurance, let him read the conclusion of the pre- 
ceeding paragraph again. The same answer will 
serve for both. 

Perhaps, when we recollect the long and unar 
bated cruelty of the British Court toward us, 
and remember the many prayers which we have 
put up both to them and for them, the following 
piece of declamation of Cato can hardly be 
equaled either for absurdity or insanity: 

"If we now effect independence," says he, 
'Ve must be considered as a faithless people in 
the sight of all mankind, and could scarcely eoh 
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pect the confidence of any nation upon earth, or 
look up to heaven for its approving sentence.*' 

Art thou mad, Cato, or art thou foolish — or 
art thou both — or art thou worse than hoth? In 
this passage thou hast fairly gone beyond me. I 
have not language to bring thee back. Thou art 
safely intrenched indeed I Rest therefore in thy 
stronghold till He who fortified thee in it shall 
come and fetch thee out. 

Cato seems to be possessed of that Jesuitical 
cunning which always endeavors to disgrace what 
it cannot disprove; and this he sometimes effects, 
by unfairly introducing our terms into his argu- 
ments, and thereby begets a monster which he 
sends round the country for a show, and tells the 
good people that the name of it is independence. 

Of this character are several passages in 
his fourth and fifth letters, particularly when he 
quotes the term '' foreign assistance** which he un- 
generously explains into a surrender of the con- 
tinent to France and Spain. Such an unfair and 
sophistical reasoner doth not deserve the civility 
of good manners. 

He creates, likewise, the same confusion by 
frequently using the word peace for union, and 
thereby charges us falsely by representing us as 
being determined to "reject all proposition 
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of 'peaces Whereas, our wish is 'peace but not 
re-imion; and though we would gladly listen to 
the former, we are determined to resist every pro- 
posal for the latter, come from where it will; 
being fully persuaded, that in the present state 
of afPairs separation of govemm^ents is the only 
and best thing that can he done for both cotm- 
tries. 

The following case is unjustly put. " There 
never was a war," says Cato, "so implacable, even 
among states naturally rivals and enemies, or 
among savages themselves, as not to have peace 
for its object as well as the end." But was there 
ever a war, Cato, which had union for its object? 
No. What Cato means by states naturally rivals 
and enemies, I shall not inquire into, but this I 
know (for myself at least) that it was not in 
the power of France or Spain, or all the other 
powers in Europe, to have given such a wound, 
or raised us to such a mortal hatred as Britain 
hath done. 

We feel the same kind of undescribed 
anger at her conduct, as we would at the sight 
of an animal devouring its young; and this par- 
ticular species of anger is not generated in the 
transitory temper of the man, but in the chaste 
and imdefiled womb of nature. 
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Cato, toward the conclusion of his third let- 
ter, (at which place I shall leave him for the pres- 
ent,) compares the state of Britain and America 
to the quarrels of lovers, and from thence infers 
a probability, that our affections will be renewed 
thereby. This I cannot help looking on as one 
of the most unnatural and distorted similes that 
can be drawn. 

Come hither ye that are lovers, or ye that 
have been lovers, and decide the controversy be- 
tween us! What comparison is there between 
the soft murmurs of an heart mourning in 
secret, and the loud horrors of war — ^between 
the silent tears of pensive sorrow, and rivers of 
wasted blood — ^between the sweet strife of affec- 
tion, and the bitter strife of death — ^between the 
curable calamities of pettish lovers, and the sad 
sight of a thousand slain ! ""Get thee behind me," 
Cato, for thou hast not the feelings of a man. 

The Fobester. 
PhOadelphia, April 8, 1776. 
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To Cato* 

/^ ATO'S partizans may call me furious: I re- 
^^ gard it not. There are men, too, who have 
not virtue enough to be angry and that crime 
perhaps is Cato's. He who dares not ofPend 
cannot be honest. Having thus balanced the 
charge, I proceed to Cato's fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh letters, all of which, as they contain 
but little matter, I shall dismiss with as little 
trouble and less formality. 

His fourth letter is introduced with a pun- 
ning soliloquy — Cato's title to soliloquies is indis- 
putable; because no man cares for his company.t 
However, he disowns the writing it, and assures 
his readers that it "was reaUy put into his hands.'* 
I always consider this confirming mode of expres- 
sion as betraying a suspicion of one's self; and in 
this place it amounts to just as much as if Cato 
had said, "you know my failing. Sirs, but what I 
tell you now is really true." 

Well, be it so, Cato; you shall have all the 

* From the Penn$ylvania Journal, April 34, 1776. 

t As this piece maj possibly fall into the hands of some who 
are not acquainted with the word soliloquy, for their informa- 
tion the sense of it is given, vis. ''talking to one*s self." 
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credit you ask for; and as to when or where or 
how you got it, who was the author or who the 
giver, I shall not inquire after; being fully con- 
vinced, by the poetical merit of the performance, 
that tho' the writer of it may be an Allen, he'll 
never be a Ramsay.* Thus much for the solilo- 
quy; and if this gentle chastisement should be the 
means of preventing Cato or his colleague from 
mingling their punning nonsense with subjects of 
such a serious nature as the present one truly is, it 
will answer one of the ends it was intended for. 

Cato's fourth, and the greatest part of his fifth 
letter, are constructed on a false meaning unciv- 
illy imposed on a passage quoted from "Common 
Sense"; and for which, the author of that pamph- 
let hath a right to expect from Cato the usual 
concessions. I shall quote the passage entire, with 
Cato's additional meaning, and the inferences 
which he draws therefrom. 

He introduces it with saying, "In my re- 
marks on the pamphlet before me I shall first 
consider those arguments on which, he (the au- 

* Andrew Allen, Attorney-general of Pennsylvania, a zealous 
patriot, at first, became a Loyalist. Ti^lliam Allen, Chief-justice 
of Pennsylvania, also a Loyalist, went to England in 1774 and 
there published The American Crisis," a plan for restoring the 
dependence of the colonies. ''Ramsay^ is a reference to Allen 
Ramsay, the Scottish poet— l^d. 
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thor) appears to lay his chief stress; and these 
are collected under four heads in his conclusion, 
one of which is, ^It is the custom of nations tvhen 
any two are at tear, for some other powers not 
engaged in the quarrel^ to step in by way of 
mediators, and bring about the preliminaries of 
a peace; but whUe America calls herself the 
subject of Great Britain, no power, however 
well disposed she m^y be, can offer her mediae 
tionr' 

The meaning contained in this passage is so 
exceedingly plain, and expressed in such easy and 
familiar terms, that it scarcely admits of being 
made plainer. No one, I think, could have un- 
derstood it any other wise, than that while we 
continue to call ourselves British subjects, the 
quarrel between us can only be called a family 
quarrel, in which, it would be Just as indelicate 
for any other nation to advise, or any ways to 
meddle or make, even with their oflFers of media- 
tion, as it would be for a third person to interfere 
in a quarrel between a man and his wife. 

Whereas were we to make use of that natural 
right which all other nations have done before us, 
and erect a government of our own, independent 
of all the world, the quarrel could then be no lon- 
ger called a family quarrel, but a regular war be- 
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tween the two powers of Britain and America, in 
the same manner as one carried on between Eng- 
land and France ; and in this state of political sep- 
aration, the neutral powers might kindly render 
their mediation (as hath always been the prac- 
tise) and bring about the preliminaries of a peMe 
— not a union, Cato, that is quite another thing. 

But instead of Cato's taking it in this easy 
and natural sense, he flies away on a wrong scent, 
charges the author with proposing to call in for- 
eign assistance; and under this wilful falsehood 
raises up a mighty cry after nothing at all. He 
begins his wild and unintelligible comment in the 
following manner: "Is this,'* says he, (meaning 
the passage already quoted) ^'common sense, or 
common nonsense? Surely peace* with Great 
Britain cannot be the object of this writer, after 
the horrible character he has given of the people 
of that country, and telling us, that reconciliation 
with them would be our ruin." 

The latter part of the paragraph seems to 
cast some light upon the former, although it con- 
tradicts it, for these mediators are not to inter- 
fere for making up the quarrel, but to widen it by 
supporting us in a declaration. That we are not 

* It iB a strange thing that Cato cannot be tanglit to distinguish 
between peace and union. 
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the subjects of Great Britain. A new sort of 
business truly for mediators. '' But this," con- 
tinues Cato, ** leads us directly to the main m- 
qiUry — What foreign power is able to give u# 
this support? ** What support, Cato? The pas- 
sage you have quoted neither says a syllable, nor 
insinuates a hint about support: — It speaks ofnly 
of neutral powers in the neighborly character of 
mediators between those which are at war; and 
says it is the custom of European courts to do so. 
Cato hath already raised commissioners into am- 
bassadors; but how he could transform mediators 
into men in arms, and mediation into military al- 
liance, is surpassingly strange. 

Read the part over again, Cato; if you find 
I have charged you wrongfully, and will point 
it out, I will engage that the author of "Common 
Sense" shall ask your pardon in the public 
papers, with his name to it: but if the error be 
yours, the concession on your part follows as a 
duty. 

Though I am fully persuaded that Cato does 
not believe one half of what himself has written, 
he nevertheless takes amazing pains to frighten 
his readers into a belief of the whole. Tells them 
of foreign troops (which he supposes we are go- 
ing to send for) ravaging up and down the coun- 
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try; of their " bloody massacres, unrelenting per- 
secutions, which would harrow up (says he) the 
very souls of protestants and freemen/^ Were 
they coming, Cato, which no one ever dreamed of 
but yourself (for thank Grod, we want them not,) 
it would be impossible for them to exceed, or even 
to equal, the cruelties practised by the British 
Army in the East Indies, The tying men to the 
mouths of cannon and '^blowing them away*' was 
never acted by any but an English general, or 
approved by any but a British Court.* Read 
the proceedings of the Select Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

From temporal fears Cato proceeds to spirit- 
ual ones, and in a hypocritical panic, asks, ** To 
whose share will Pennsylvania fall — ^that of his 
most Catholic, or his most Christian King? I 
confess," continues he, "that these questions stag- 
ger me." 

I don't wonder at it, Cato — I am glad to hear 
that some kind of remorse hath overtaken you — 
that you begin to feel that you are "heavy laden." 
You have had a long run, and the stoutest heart 
must fail at last. 

*Lord Clive, the chief of Eastern plunderers, rfcdved the 
thanks of Parliament for 'ills honorable conduct in the East 
Indies." 
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Cato, perceiving that the falsehoods in his 
fourth letter passed unreproved, ventured boldly 
on a fifth, in which he continues, enlarging on the 
same convenient bug-bear. 

''In my last/' says he, "some notice was taken 
of the dangerous proposition held up by the au- 
thor of 'Conmion Sense/ for having recourse to 
foreign assistance." When will Cato learn to 
speak the truth I The assistance which we hope 
for from France is not armies, (we want them 
not) but arms and anmiunition. We have al- 
ready received into this province only, near two 
hundred tons of saltpeter and gunpowder, besides 
muskets. 

Surely we may continue to cultivate a 
useful acquaintance, without such malevolent be- 
ings as Cato raising his barbarous slander thereon. 
At this time it is not only illiberal, but impolitic, 
and perhaps dangerous, to be pouring forth such 
torrents of abuse, as his fourth and fifth letters 
contain, against the only power that in articles of 
defense hath supplied our hasty wants. 

Cato, after expending near two letters in beat- 
ing down an idol which himself only had set up, 
probably congratulates himself on the defeat, 
and marches off to new exploits, leaving behind 
him the following proclamation: " Having thus," 
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says Cato, '^dispatched his (the author of "Com- 
mon Sense's") main argument for independence, 
which he fomids on the necessity of calling in 
foreign asristance, I proceed to examine some 
other parts of his work." 

Not a syllable Cato, doth any part of the 
pamphlet in question say of calling in foreign as- 
sistance, or even forming military alliances. The 
dream is wholly your own, and is directly repug- 
nant both to the letter and spirit of every page in 
the piece. 

The idea which "Common Sense" constantly 
holds up, is to have nothing to do with the politi- 
cal affairs of Europe. "As Europe," says the 
pamphlet, "is our market for trade, we ought to 
form no political connections with any part of it. 
It is the true interest of America to steer clear 
of all European contentions." And where it pro- 
poses sending a manifesto to foreign courts 
(which it is high time to do) it recommends it 
only for the purpose of announcing to them the 
impoMbUity of our Uxnng any longer wnder the 
British Government, and of '* assuring such 
courts of our peaceable disposition toward them, 
and of our desire of entering into trade with 
them/* Learn to be an honest man, Cato, and 
then thou wilt not be thus exposed. 
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I haye been the more particular in detecting 
Cato here, because it is on this bubble that his air- 
built battery against independence is raised — ^a 
poor foundation indeed I which even the point of 
a pin, or a pen, if you please, can demolish with 
a touch, and bury the formidable Cato beneath 
the ruins of a vapor. 

From this part of his fifth letter to the end of 
his seventh, he entirely deserts the subject of in- 
dependence, and sets up the proud standard of 
kings, in preference to a republican form of 
government. My remarks on this part of the 
subject will be general and concise. 

In this part of the debate Cato shelters him- 
self chiefly in quotations from other authors, 
without reasoning much on the matter himself;* 
in answer to which, I present him with a string 
of maxims and reflections, drawn from the na- 
ture of things, without borrowing from anyone. 

*The following is an instance of Cato's method of conducting 
on argument: '^If hereditary succession," says 'Common Sense* 
(meaning succession of monarchial government) ''did insure 
a race of good and wise men, it would have the seal of divine 
authority"; **thus we find him," says Cato, 'St-ith his own hand 
affixing the seal of heaven to what he before told us the devil 
invented and the Almighty entered his protest against." Cato's 
seventh letter. — This is a strange argument indeed, Cato, or 
rather it is no argument at all, for hereditary succession does 
not insure a race of good and wise men, consequently, has not the 
seal of divine authority. 
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Cato may observe, that I scarcely ever quote; 
the reason is, I always think. But to return. 

Government should always be considered as 
a matter of convenience, not of right. The Scrip- 
ture institutes no particular form of government, 
but it enters a protest against the monarchical 
form; and a negation on one thing, where tvoo 
only are offered, and one must be chosen, 
amounts to an affirmative on the other. Monar- 
chical government was first set up by the heath- 
ens, and the Almighty permitted it to the Jews 
as a punishment. '^ / gave them a king in mine 
anger!* — Hosea xiii. 2. A republican form of 
government is pointed out by nature — ^kingly 
governments by an inequality of power. In re- 
publican governments, the leaders of the people, 
if improper, are removable by vote; kings, only 
by arms: an unsuccessful vote in the first case 
leaves the voter safe; but an unsuccessful at- 
tempt in the latter, is death. Strange, that that 
which is our right in the one, should be our ruin 
in the other. 

From which reflection follows this maxim: 
that that mode of government in which our 
right becomes our ruin, cannot be the right 
one. If all human nature be corrupt, it is need- 
less to strengthen the corruption by establishing 
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a succession of kings, who, be they ever so base, 
are still to be obeyed; for the manners of a court 
will always have an influence over the morals of 
a people. 

A republican government hath more true 
grandeur in it than a kingly one. On the part 
of the public it is more consistent with free- 
men to appoint their rulers than to have them 
bom; and on the part of those who preside, it is 
far nobler to be a ruler by the choice of the peo- 
ple, than a king by the chance of birth. Every 
honest delegate is more than a monardi. Dis- 
orders will unavoidably happen in all states, but 
monarchical governments are the most subject 
thereto, because the balance hangs uneven. 

'' Nineteen rebellions and eight civil wars in 
England since the Conquest/' Whatever commo- 
tions are reproduced in republican states, are not 
produced by a republican spirit, but by those who 
seek to extinguish it. A republican state can- 
not produce its own destruction, it can only suf- 
fer it. No nation of people, in their true senses, 
when seriously reflecting on the rank which God 
hath given them and the reasoning faculties He 
hath blessed them with, would ever, of their own 
consent, give any one man a negative power over 
the whole. No man since the Fall hath ever been 
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equal to the trust, wherefore 'tis insanity in us to 
intrust them with it; and in this sense, all those 
who have had it have done us right by abusing us 
into reason. 

Nature seems sometimes to laugh at mankind, 
by giving them so many fools for kings; at other 
times, she punishes their folly by giving them ty- 
rants ; but England must have offended highly to 
be cursed with both in one. Rousseau proposed a 
plan for establishing a perpetual European 
peace; which was, for every state in Europe to 
send ambassadors to form a general council, 
and when any difference happened between any 
two nations, to refer the matter to arbitration in- 
stead of going to arms. 

This would be forming a kind of European 
republic: But the proud and plundering spirit 
of kings hath not peace for its object. They look 
not at the good of mankind. They set not out 
upon that plan: And if the history of the Cre- 
ation and the history of kings be compared to- 
gether, the result will be this — ^that Grod hath 
made a world, and kings have robbed him of it. 

But that which sufficiently establishes the re- 
publican mode of government, in preference to a 
kingly one, even when all other arguments are 
left out, is this simple truth, that all men are re- 
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publicans by nature, and royalists only by f ash« 
ion. And this is fully proved by that passionate 
adoration which all men show to that great and 
almost only remaming bulwark of natural rights, 
trial by juries^ which is founded on a pure re- 
publican basis. Here the power of kings is shut 
out. No royal negative can enter this court 
The jury, which is here supreme, is a Republic, a 
body of Judges chosen from among the people. 

The charter which secures this freedom in 
England, was formed, not in the Senate, but in 
the field; and insisted on by the people, not grant- 
ed by the Crown; the Crown in that instance 
granted nothing, but only renoimced its former 
tjrrannies, and bound itself over to its future good 
behavior. It was the compromise, by which the 
wearer of it made his peace with the people, and 
the condition on which he was suffered to reign. 

Here ends my reply to all the letters which 
have at present appeared under the signature of 
Cato, being at this time seven in number. I have 
made no particular remarks on his last two, which 
treat only of the mode of government, but an- 
swered them generally. In one place I observe, 
he accuses the writer of "Conmion Sense" with in- 
consistency in having declared, "That no man 
was a warmer wisher for reconciliation than him- 
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self, before the fatal nineteenth of April, 1775"; 
"that is," says Cato, "reconeiUation to monarch- 
ical government." 

To which I reply that war ought to be no 
man's wish, neither ought any man to perplex a 
state, already formed, with his private opinions; 
" the mode of government being a proper con- 
sideration of those countries" only " which have 
their governments yet to form." 

On a review of the ground which I have gone 
over in Cato's letters (exclusive of what I have 
omitted) I find the following material charges 
against him: 

First. He hath accused the Conmiittee with 
crimes generally; stated none, nor proved, Bor 
attempted to prove any. 

N.B. The pretense of charging the acts of a 
body of men on individuals, is too slender to be 
admitted.* 

Secondly. He hath falsely complained to the 
public of the restraint of the press. 

*Cato and I differ materially in oar opinion of committees t 
I consider them as the only constitutional bodies at present in 
tills proyince, and that for the following reason: they were duly 
elected by the people, and cheerfully do the serrice for which 
they were elected. The House of Assembly were likewise elected 
by the people, but do the business for which they were not 
elected. Their authority is truly unconstitational, being self- 
created. My charge is as a body, and not as individuals. 
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Thirdly. He hath wickedly asserted Hiat 
'^gleams of reconciliation hath lately broken in 
upon us," thereby grossly deceiving the people. 

Fourthly. He hath insinuated, as if he wished 
the public to believe, that we had received "the 
utmost assurance of having all our grievances re- 
dressed, and an ample security against any fu- 
ture violation of our just rights." 

Fifthly. He hath spread false alarms of call- 
ing in foreign troops. 

SiaetUy. He hath turned the Scripture into a 
jest Ez. 85. 

These falsehoods, if imcontradicted, might 
have passed for truths, and the minds of per- 
sons remote from better intelligence might have 
been greatly embarrassed thereby. Let our opin- 
ions be what they will, truth as to facts should 
be strictly adhered to. It was this affecting con- 
sideration that drew out the Fobestee (a perfect 
volimteer) to the painful task of writing three 
long letters, and occasioned to the public the trou- 
ble of reading them. 

Having, for the present, closed my corre- 
spondence with Cato, I shall conclude this letter 
with a well-meant, affectionate address 
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To the People 

It is not a time to trifle. Men, who know 
they deserve nothing from their country, and 
whose hope is on the arm that hath fought to 
enslave ye, may hold out to you, as Cato hath 
done, the false light of reconciliation. There is 
no such thing. 'Tisgonel 'TispastI The grave 
hath parted us — ^and death, in the persons of the 
slain, hath cut the thread of life between Britain 
and America. 

Conquest, and not reconciliation, is the plan 
of Britain. But admitting even the last hope of 
the Tories to happen, which is, that our enemies 
after a long succession of losses, wearied and dis- 
abled, should despairingly throw down their arms 
and propose a reunion; in that case, what is to 
be done? Are defeated and disappointed tyrants 
to be considered like mistaken and converted 
friends? Or would it be right, to receive those 
for governors, who, had they been conquerors^ 
would have hung us up for traitors? Certainly 
not. 

Reject the oflFer then, and propose another; 
which is, we wiU make peace with you as with 
enemies, but we wiU never reunite with you as 
friends. This eflFected, and ye secure to your- 
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selves the pleasing prospect of an eternal peace. 
America, remote from all the wrangling world, 
may live at ease. Bounded by the ocean, and 
backed by the wilderness, who hath she to fear, 
but her God? 

Be not deceived. It is not a little that is 
at stake. Reconciliation will not now go down, 
even if it were oflFered. 'Tis a dangerous ques- 
tion; for the eyes of all men begin to open. 
There is now no secret in the matter; there ought 
to be none. It is a case that concerns every man, 
and every man ought to lay it to heart He that 
is here and he that was bom here are alike con- 
cerned. It is needless, too, to split the business 
into a thousand parts, and perplex it with end- 
less and fruitless investigations, in the manner 
that a writer signed a Common Man hath done. 

This unparalleled contention of nations is not 
to be settled like a schoolboy's task of pounds, 
shillings, pence, and fractions. That writer, 
though he may mean well, is strangely below the 
mark: for the first and great question, and that 
which involves every other in it, and from which 
every other will flow, is happiness. Can this 
continent be happy under the government of 
Great Britain or not? Secondly, Can she be 
happy under a government of our own? 
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To live beneath the authority of those whom 
we cannot love, is misery, slavery, or what name 
you please. In that ease, there will never be 
peace. Security will be a thing unknown, be- 
cause a treacherous friend in power is the most 
dangerous of enemies. The answer to the second 
question, Can America be happy under a gov- 
ernment of her own, is short and simple, viz.: As 
happy as she please; she hath a blank sheet to 
write upon. Put it not off too long.* 

Painful as the task of speaking truth must 
sometimes be, yet I cannot avoid giving the fol- 
lowing hint, because much, nay almost everything 
depends upon it; and that is, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the persons whom we trust. It is the 
duty of the public, at this time, to scrutinize 
closely into the conduct of their committee mem- 
bers, members of Assembly, and delegates in Con- 
gress; to know what they do, and their motives 
for so doing. Without doing this, we shall never 
know who to confide in; but shall constantly 
mistake friends for enemies, and enemies for 
friends, till in the confusion of persons we sacri- 
fice the cause. 

I am led to this reflection by the following 
circumstance: That the gentleman to whom the 

* Forget not the hapless African. 
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unwise and arbitrary instructions to the dele- 
gates of this province owe their being, and who 
hath bestowed all his power to support them, is 
said to be the same person who, when the ships 
now on the stocks were wanting timber, refused 
to sell it, and thus by preventing our strength 
to cry out of our insufficiency. 

But his hour of fame is past — he is hastening 
to his political exit. 

The Fobester. 
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WHOEVER win take the trouble of at- 
tending to the progress and changeabil- 
ity of times and things, and the conduct of man- 
kind thereon, will find, that eoptraxyrdinary cir- 
cumstances do sometimes arise before us, of a 
species, either so purely natural or so perfectly 
original, that none but the man of nature can 
understand them. When precedents fail to spirit 
us, we must return to the first principles of 
things for information; and think, as if we were 
the first men that thought. And this is the true 
reason that, in the present state of affairs, the 
wise are becoming foolish and the foolish wise. 

I am led to this reflection by not being able to 
account for the conduct of the Quakers on any 
other: for although they do not seem to perceive 
it themselves, yet it is amazing to hear with what 
unanswerable ignorance many of that body, wise 
in other matters, will discourse on the present 
one. 

Did they hold places or conunissions under 
the King, were they governors of provinces or 
had they any interest apparently distinct from 

'From the P0nn$ylv<mia Journal, May S, 1776. 
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us, the mystery would cease; but as they have 
not, their folly is best attributed to that super- 
abundance of worldly knordedge which in origi- 
nal matters is too cunning to be wise. Back 
to the first plain path of nature, friends, and 
begin anew: for in this business your first foot- 
steps were wrong. You have now traveled to 
the smnmit of inconsistency, and that with sudi 
accelerated rapidity as to acquire autumnal ripe- 
ness by the first of May. Now your resting 
time comes on. You have done your utmost and 
must abide the consequences. 

Yet who can reflect on such conduct without 
feeling concern 1 Who can look, unaffected, on a 
body of thoughtful men, undoing in one rash 
hour the labor of seventy years : Or what can be 
said in their excuse, more, than that they have ar- 
rived at their second childhood, the infancy of 
three-score and ten.* 

* The Quakers in 1704 who then made up the whole House of 
Assembly (in Pennsylvania) zealously guarded their own and the 
people's rights against the encroaching power of the Proprietor, 
who nevertheless submitted them by finding means to abolish 
the original charier and introduce another, of which they com- 
plained in the following words: ''And then by a subtle con- 
trivance and artifice, 'of thine,' laid deeper than the capacities 
of some could fathom, or the circumstances of many could admit 
time to consider of, a way was found out to lay the first charter 
aside and introduce another." — Query. Would these men have 
elected the proprietary persons which you have done? 
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But my chief design, in this letter, is to set 
forth the inconsistency, partiality, and injustice 
of the dependent faction, and like an honest 
man, who courts no favor, to show to them the 
dangerous ground they stand upon; in order to 
do which, I must refer to the business, event, 
and probable consequences of the late election. 

The business of that day was to do what? 
Why, to elect four burgesses to assist those al- 
ready elected, in conducting the military pro- 
ceedings of this province, against the power of 
that Crown by whose authority they pretend to 
sit: and those gentlemen when elected, are ac- 
cording to the rules of that House (as the rest 
have done) to take an oath of allegiance to 
serve the same King against whom this province, 
with themselves at the head thereof, are at war: 
and a necessary qualification required of many 
voters was, that they likewise should swear alle- 
giance to the same King against whose power the 
same House of Assembly had just before obliged 
them either to fine or take up arms. Did ever 
national hyx>ocrisy arise to such a pitch as this I 

Under the pretense of moderation we are 
running into the most danmable sins. It is now 
the duty of every man, from the pulpit and from 
the press, in his family and in the street, to cry 
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out af^ainst it Good God! Have we no lemem- 
brance of duty left to the King of Heaven! No 
conscientious awe to restrain this sacrifice of sa- 
cred things? Is this our chartered privilege? 
This our boasted Constitution, that we can sin 
and fed it not? The clergy of the English 
Church, of which I profess myself a member, 
complain of their situation, and wish relief; in 
short, every thinking man must fed distress. 
Yet, to the credit of the people be it spoken, 
the sin lies not at their door. We can trace the 
iniquity in this province to the fountain head, 
and see by what delusions it has imposed on 
others. The guilt centers in a few, and flows 
from the same source, that a few years ago 
avariciously suffered the frontiers of this prov- 
ince to be deluged in blood; and though the 
vengeance of heaven hath slept since, it may 
awake too soon for their repose, 

A motion was sometime ago made to elect a 
convention to take into consideration the state 
of the province. A more judicious proposal 
could not be thought of. Our present condition 
is alarming. We are worse off than other prov- 
inces, and such an inquiry is highly necessary. 
The House of Assembly in its present form is 
disqualified for such business, because it is a 
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branch from that power against whom we are 
ooHtending. 

Besides, they are in intercourse with the 
King's representative, and the members which 
compose the House have, as members there- 
of taken an oath to discover to the King of 
England the very business which, in that inquiry, 
would unavoidably come before thenL Their 
minds, too, are warped and prejudiced by the 
provincial instructions they have arbitrarily and 
without right issued forth. They are again im- 
proper because the inquiry would necessarily ea:- 
tend to them as a body, to see how far it is 
proper to trust men with such unlimited power 
as they have lately assumed. 

In times like these, we must trace to the root 
and origin of things; it being the only way to be- 
come right, when we are got systematically 
wrong. The motion for a convention alarmed the 
Crown and proprietary dependents; but, to every 
man of reflection, it had a cordial and restorative 
quality. The case is, first, we are got wrong — 
secondly, how shall we get right? Not by a house 
of assembly; because they cannot sit as judges, 
in a case, where their aam eonstence under their 
present form and authority is to be judged of. 

However, the objectors found out a way, as 
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they thought, to supersede the necessity of a con- 
vention, by promoting a bill for augmenting the 
number of representatives; not perceiving at the 
same time that such an augmentation would m- 
crease the necessity of a convention; because, the 
more any power is augmented, which derives its 
authority from our enemies, the more unsafe and 
dangerous it becomes to us. Far be it from the 
writer of this to censure the individuals whidi 
compose that House; his aim being only against 
the chartered authority under whidi it acts. 
However, the bill passed into a law (whidi 
shows, that in Pennsylvania, as well as in Eng- 
land, there is no constitution, but only a tempo- 
rary form of government*). While, in order to 
show the inconsistency of the House in its present 
state, the motion for a convention was postponed, 
and four conscientious, independent gentlemen 
were proposed as candidates, on the augmenta- 
tion, who, had they been elected, would not have 
taken the oaths necessary to admit a person as 
member of that assembly. And in that case, the 
House would have had neither one kind of author- 
ity or another, while the old part remained sworn 
to divulge to the King what the new part thought 

*This distinction will be more fully explained in some future 
letter. 
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it their duty to declare against him. Thus mat- 
ters stood on the morning of election. 

On our side, we had to sustain the loss of those 
good citizens who are now before the walls of 
Quebec, and other parts of the continent; while 
the Tories, by never stirring out, remain at home 
to take the advantage of elections; and this evil 
prevails more or less from the Congress down 
to the committees. 

A numerous body of Germans of property, 
zealots in the cause of freedom, were likewise 
excluded for non-allegiance. Notwithstanding 
which, the Tory non-conformists, that is, those 
who are advertised as enemies to their country, 
were admitted to vote on the other side. A 
strange contradiction indeed! To which were 
added the testimonizing Quakers, who, after suf- 
fering themselves to be duped by the meanest of 
all passions, religious spleen, endeavor in a vague^ 
uncharitable manner to possess the Roman Cath- 
olics of the same disease. 

These parties, with such others as they could 
influence, were headed by the proprietary de- 
pendents to support the British and proprietary 
Xx>wer against the public They had pompously 
given out that nine-tenths of the people were on 
their side. A vast majority truly 1 But it so 
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happened that, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages we laid under of having many of our votes 
rejected, others disqualified for non-allegianoe, 
with the great loss sustained by absentees, the 
maneuver of shutting up the doors between 
seven and eig^t o'clock, and circulating the report 
of adjourning, and finishing the next morning, 
by which several were deceived — ^it so happened, 
I say, that on casting up the tickets, the first in 
numbers on the dependent side, and the first on 
the independent side, viz., Clymer and Allen, 
were a tie: 928 each.* 

To the description which I have already given 
of those who are against us, I may add, that 
they have neither associated nor assisted, or but 
very few of them; that they are a collection of 
different bodies blended by accident, having no 
natural relation to each other; that they have 
agreed rather out of spite than right; and that, 
as they met by chance, they wiU dissolve away 
again for want of a cement. 

On our side, our object was single, our cause 
was one; wherefore, we cannot separate, neither 
will we separate. We have stood the experiment 
of the election, for the sake of knowing the men 

*Mr. Samuel Howell, though In their ticket, waa never con- 
Bidered by us a proprietary dependent. 
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who were against usu Alas, what are they? One 
half of them ought to be now asking publid 
pardon for their former offenses; and the other 
half may think themselves weU off that tjiey are 
let alone. When the enemy enters the country, 
can they defend themselves? Or rdU they de- 
fend themselves? And if not, are they so foolish 
as to think that, in times like these, when it is 
our duty to search the corrupted wound to the 
bottom, that we, with ten times their strength 
and niunber (if the question were put to the peo- 
ple at large) will submit to be governed by cow- 
ards and Tories? 

He that is wise will reflect, that the safest 
asylum, especially in times of general convulsion 
when no settled form of government prevails, 
is, the love of the people. All property is safe 
under their protection. Even in countries where 
the lowest and most licentious of them have risen 
into outrage they have never departed from the 
path of natural honor. Volunteers unto death 
in defense of the person or fortune of those who 
had served or defended them, division of prop- 
erty never entered the mind of the populace. It 
is incompatible with that spirit which impels 
them into action. An avaricious mob was never 
heard of; nay, even a miser, pausing in the midst 
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of ihem and catdiing their spirit, would from 
that instant cease to be covetous. 

I shall conclude this letter with remarking, 
that the English fleet and army have of late 
gone upon a different plan of operation to what 
they first set out with; for instead of going 
against those colonies where independence pre- 
vails most J they go against those only where they 
suppose it prevails least. They have quitted 
. Massachusetts Bay and gone to North Carolina, 
supposing they had many friends there. 

Why are they expected at New York? But 
because they imagine the inhabitants are not gen- 
erally independents (yet that province hath a 
large share of virtue, notwithstanding the odium 
which its House of Assembly brought upon it). 
From which I argue that the electing the Kiag's 
attorney for a burgess of this city, is a fair invita- 
tion for them to come here; and in that case, will 
those who have invited them turn out to repulse 
them? I suppose not, for in their 928 votes there 
wiU not be found more than sixty armed men, 
perhaps not so many. Wherefore, should such an 
event happen, which probably will, I here give 
my first vote to levy the expense attending the 
expedition against them, on the estates of those 
who have invited them. The Fobester. 
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A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN the Ghost of General Mont- 
gomery^ just arrived from the Elysian 
Fields; and an American Delegate^ in a wood 
near Philadelphia. 

Delegate — ^Welcome to this retreat, my 
good friend. If I mistake not, I now see the 
ghost of the brave General Montgomery. 

General Montgomery — I am glad to see 
you. I still love liberty and America, and the 
contemplation of the future greatness of this 
continent now forms a large share of my 
present happiness. I am here upon an impor- 
tant errand: to warn you against listening to 
terms of accommodation from the Court of 
Britain. 

Del. — I shall be happy in receiving instruc- 
tion from you in the present trying exigency of 
our public affairs. But suppose the terms you 
speak of should be just and honorable? 

Gen. Mont. — ^How can you expect these, 
after the King has proclaimed you rebels from 
the throne, and after both Houses of Parliament 
have resolved to support him in carrying on a 
war against you? No, I see no offers from 
Great Britain but of Pardon. The very woni 
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is an insult upon our cause. To whom is par- 
don oflFered? — ^to virtuous freemen. For what? 
— for flying to arms in defense of the rights of 
humanity. And from whom do these offers 
come? — ^From a Rotal Criminal. You have 
furnished me with a new reason for triumph- 
ing in my death, for I had rather have it said 
that I died by his vengeance^ than lived by his 
mercy. 

Del. — ^But you think nothing of the destruc- 
tive consequences of war. How many dties 
must be reduced to ashesi how many families 
must be ruinedl and how many widows and 
orphans must be made, should the present war 
be continued any longer with Great Britain I 

Gen. Mont. — I think of nothing but the de- 
structive consequences of slavery. The calami- 
ties of war are transitory and confined in their 
effects. But the calamities of slavery are ex- 
tensive and lasting in their operation. I love 
mankind as weU as you, and I could never re- 
strain a tear when my love of justice has 
obliged me to shed the blood of a fellow creature. 
It is my humanity that makes me urge you 
against a reconciliation with Great Britain, for 
if this takes place, nothing can prevent the 
American colonies from being the seat of war 
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as often as the King of Great Britain renews 
his quarrels with any of the colonies, or with any 
of the belligerent powers of Europe. 

Del. — I tremble at the doctrine you have ad- 
vanced. I see you are for the independence of 
the colonies of Great Britain. 

Gen. Mont. — ^I am for permanent liber- 
ty, peace, and security to the American colonies. 

Del. — These can only be maintained by 
placing the colonies in the situation they were 
in the year 1768. 

Gen. Mont. — ^And is no satisfaction to be 
made to the colonies for the blood and treasure 
they have expended in resisting the arms of 
Great Britain? Who can soften the prejudices 
of the King — ^the Parliament — and the Nation, 
each of whom will be averse to maintain a peace 
with you in proportion to the advantages you 
have gained over them. Who shall make resti- 
tution to the widows — ^the mothers — and the 
children of the men who have been slain by their 
arms? Can no hand wield the scepter of gov- 
ernment in America except that which has been 
stained with the blood of your countrymen? 
For my part if I thought this continent would 
ever acknowledge the sovereignty of the Crown 
of Britain again, I should forever lament the 
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day in which I offered up my life for its salva- 
tion. 

Del. — ^You should distinguish between the 
King and his ministers. 

Gen. Mont. — I live in a world where all po- 
litical superstition is done away. The King is the 
author of all the measures carried on against 
America. The influence of bad ministers is no 
better apology for these measures, than the in- 
fluences of bad company is for a murderer, who 
expiates his crimes under a gallows. You all 
complain of the corruption of the Parliament, 
and of the venality of the Nation, and yet you 
forget that the Crown is the source of them both. 
You shun the streams, and yet you are willing to 
sit down at the very fountain of corruption and 
venality. 

Del. — Our distance and charters will pro- 
tect us from the influence of the Crown. 

Gen. Mont. — ^Your distance will only render 
your danger more imminent, and your ruin 
more irretrievable. Charters are no restraints 
against the lust of power. The only reason why 
you have escaped so long is, because the treasure 
of the Nation has been employed for these fifty 
years in bujdng up the virtue of Britain and 
Ireland. Hereafter, the reduction of the repre- 
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sentatlves of the people of America will be the 
only aim of administration, should you continue 
to be connected with them. 

Del. — ^But I foresee many evils from the in- 
dependence of the colonies. Our trade will be 
ruined from the want of a navy to protect it. 
Each colony will put in its claim for superiority, 
and we shall have domestic wars without end. 

Gen. Mont. — ^As I now know that Divine 
Providence intends this country to be the asylum 
of persecuted virtue from every quarter of the 
globe, so I think your trade will be the vehicle 
that wiU convey it to you. Heaven has fur- 
nished you with greater resources for a navy 
than any nation in the world. Nothing but an 
ignorance of your strength could have led you 
to sacrifice your trade for the protection of a 
foreign navy. A freedom from the restraints 
of the Acts of Navigation, I foresee, will produce 
such immense additions to the wealth of this 
country that posterity will wonder that ever you 
thought your present trade worth its protection. 

As to the supposed contentions between sis- 
ter colonies, they have no foundation in truth. 
But supposing they have, will delaying the inde- 
pendence of the colonies fifty years prevent 
them? No — ^the weakness of the colonies, which 
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at first produced their union, will always pre- 
serve it, 'till it shall be their interest to be separ- 
ated. Had the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
been possessed of the military resources which 
it would probably have had fifty years hence, 
would she have held out the signal of distress 
to her sister colonies, upon the news of the Bos- 
ton Port Bill I No — she would have withstood 
all the power of Britain alone, and afterwards 
the neutral colonies might have shared the fate 
of the Colony of Canada. 

Moreover, had the connection with Great Bri- 
tain been continued fifty years longer, the pro- 
gress of British laws, customs and manners (now 
totally corrupted) would have been such that 
the colonies would have been prepared to wel- 
come slavery. But had it been otherwise, they 
must have asserted their independence with arms. 
This is nearly done already. It will be cruel to 
bequeath another contest to your posterity. 

Del. — But I dread all innovations in gov- 
ernments. They are very dangerous things. 

Gen. Mont. — The Revolution, which gave a 
temporary stability to the liberties of Britain, 
was an innovation in government, and yet no ill 
consequences have arisen from it. Innovations 
are dangerous only as they shake the prejudices 
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of a people; but there are now, I believe, but few 
prejudices to be found in this country, in favor 
of the old connection with Great Britain. I ex- 
cept those men only who are under the influence 
of their passions and offices. 

Del. — But is it not most natural for us to 
wish for a connection with a people who speak 
the same language with us, and possess the same 
laws, religion, and forms of government with 
ourselves? 

Gen. Mont.-^The immortal Montesquieu 
says, that nations should form alliances with 
those nations only which are as unlike to them- 
selves as possible in religion, laws and manners, 
if they mean to preserve their own constitutions. 
Your dependence upon the Crown is no advan- 
tage, but rather an injury to the people of Brit- 
ain, as it increases the power and influence of 
the King. The people are benefited only by your 
trade, and this they may have after you are in- 
dependent of the Crown* Should you be dis- 
posed to forgive the King and tlta Nation for at- 
tempting to enslave you^ they will never for- 
.give you for having tmffled them in Uie attempt. 

DcL—BiU *^¥e h^TB auir frioidfl In both 
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many enemies in Parliament who connect the 
cause of America with their clamors at the door 
of administration. Lord Chatham's concilia- 
tory bill would have ruined you more effectually 
than Lord North's motion. The Marquis of 
Rockingham was the author of the declaratory 
bill. Mr. Wilkes has added infamy to the weak- 
ness of your cause, and the Duke of Grafton 
and Lord Ljrttleton have rendered the minor- 
ity junto, if possible, more contemptible than 
ever. 

Del. — But if we become independent we 
shall become a commonwealth. 

Gen. Mont. — I maintain that it is your in- 
terest to be independent of Great Britain, but 
I do not recommend any new form of govern- 
ment to you. I should think it strange that a 
people who have virtue enough to defend them- 
selves against the most powerful nation in the 
world should want wisdom to contrive a perfect 
and free form of government. You have been 
kept in subjection to the Crown of Britain by 
a miracle. Your liberties have hitherto been 
suspended by a thread. Your connection with 
Great Britain is unnatural and unnecessary. 
All the wheels of a government should move 
within itself. I would only beg leave to observe 
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to you, that monarchy and aristocracy have in 
all ages been the vehicles of slavery. 

Del. — Our governments will want force and 
authority if we become independent of Great 
Britain. 

Gen. Mont. — I beg leave to contradict that 
assertion. No royal edicts or acts of assembly 
have ever been more faithfully or universally 
obeyed than the resolves of the Congress. I ad- 
mire the virtue of the colonies, and did not some 
of them still hang upon the haggard breasts of 
Great Britain, I should think the time now come 
in which they had virtue enough to be happy 
imder any form of government. Remember 
that it is in a commonwealth only that you can 
expect to find every man a patriot or a hero. 
Aristides, Epaminondas, Pericles, Scipio, Ca- 
millus, and a thousand other illustrious Grecian 
and Roman heroes, would never have astonished 
the world with their names, had they lived under 
royal governments. 

Del. — ^Will not a declaration of independ- 
ence lessen the number of our friends, and in- 
crease the rage of our enemies in Britain? 

Gen. Mont. — ^Your friends (as you call 
them) are too few — ^too divided — and too inter- 
ested to help you. And as for your enemies, 
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tfaey have done tfaefar worst. They haTe caHed 
upon RussiaDS — ^HaQoverians — ^Hessians — Can- 
adians — savages and negroes to assist them in 
burning your towns — desolating your country — 
and in butdiering your wives and ehildrau You 
have nothing further to fear from thenu Gk>, 
then, and awaken the Congress to a sense of 
their importance; you have no time to lose. 

France waits for nothing but a declaration of 
your independence, to revenge the injuries they 
sustained from Britain in the last war. But I 
forbear to reason any further with you. The de- 
cree is finally gone forth. Britain and America 
are now distinct empires. Your country teems 
with patriots — heroes — ^and legislators, who are 
impatient to burst forth into light and impor- 
tance. Hereafter, your achievements shall no 
more swell the page of British history. God did 
not excite the attention of all Europe — of the 
whole world — ^nay of angels themselves to the 
present controversy for nothing. 

The inhabitants of heaven long to see the ark 
finished, in which all the liberty and true religion 
of the world are to be deposited* The day on 
which the colonies declare their independence will 
be a tribute to Hampden — Sydney — Russell — 
Warren — Gardiner and Macpherson — Cheese- 
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man, and all the other heroes who have offered 
themselves as sacrifices upon the altar of liberty. 
It was no small mortification to me when I 
fell upon the Plains of Abraham, to reflect that I 
did not expire like the brave General Wolfe, in 
the arms of victory. But I now no longer envy 
him his glory. I would rather die in attempting 
to obtain permanent freedom for a handful of 
people, than survive a conquest which would 
serve only to extend the empire of despotism. A 
band of heroes now beckon to me. I can only 
add that America is the theater where human na- 
ture will soon receive its greatest military, civil, 
and literary honors. 
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RETREAT ACROSS THE DELAWARE* 

PpORT WASHINGTON being obliged to 
-*• surrender, by a violent attack made by the 
whole British Army, on Saturday, the sixteenth 
of November, the generals determined to evacu- 
ate Fort Lee, which being principally intended 
to preserve the communication with Fort Wash- 
ington, was become in a manner useless. The 
stores were ordered to be removed and great 
part of them was immediately sent off. The 
enemy knowing the divided state of our army, 
and that the terms of the soldiers' enlistments 
would soon expire, conceived the design of pene- 
trating into the Jerseys, and hoped, by pushing 
their successes, to be completely victorious. 

Accordingly, on Wednesday morning, the 
twentieth of November, it was discovered that a 
large body of British and Hessian troops had 
crossed the North River, and landed about six 
miles above the fort. As our force was inferior 
to that of the enemy, the fort unfinished, and on 
a narrow neck of land, the garrison was ordered 
to march for Hackensack bridge, which, tho* 
much nearer the enemy than the fort, they 

• From the P^wMylvania Jaumal, Jan. 29, 1777. 
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quietly suffered our troopi^ to take possession of. 
The principal loss suffered at Fort Lee was that 
of the heavy cannon, the greatest part of which 
was left behind. 

Our troops continued at Hackensack bridge 
and town that day and half of the next, 
when the inclemency of the weather, the want of 
quarters, and approach of the enemy, obliged 
them to proceed to Aquaconack, and from thence 
to Newark; a party being left at Aquaconack to 
observe the motions of the enemy. At Newark 
our little army was reinforced by Lord Sterling's 
and Colonel Hand's brigades, which had been 
stationed at Brunswick. 

Three days after our troops left Hackensack, 
a body of the enemy crossed the Passaic above 
Aquaconack, made their approaches slowly 
toward Newark, and seemed extremely desirous 
that we should leave the town without their being 
put to the trouble of fighting for it. The dis- 
tance from Newark to Aquaconack is nine miles, 
and they were three days in marching that dis- 
tance. From Newark our retreat was to Bruns- 
wick, and it was hoped the assistance of the 
Jersey militia would enable General Washing- 
ton to make the banks of the Raritan the bounds 
of the enemy's progress; but on the first of De- 
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cember the army was greatly weakened, by the 
expiration of the terms of the enlistments of the 
Maryland and Jersey Flying Camp; and the 
militia not coming in so soon as was expected, 
another retreat was the necessary consequence. 
Our army reached Trenton on the fourth of De- 
cember, continued there till the seventh, and then, 
on the approach of the enemy, it was thought 
proper to pass the Delaware. 

This retreat was censured by some as pusil- 
lanimous and disgraceful; but, did they know 
that our army was at one time less than a thou- 
sand effective men, and never more than 4,000 — 
that the number of the enemy was at least 8,000, 
exclusive of their artillery and li^^t-horse — ^that 
this handful of Americans retreated slowly above 
eighty miles without losing a dozen men — ^and 
that suffering themselves to be forced to an 
action, would have been their entire destruction 
— did they know this, they would never have cen- 
sured it at all — ^they would have called it prudent 
— posterity will call it glorious — and the names 
of Washington and Fabius will run parallel to 
eternity. 

The enemy, intoxicated with success, resolved 
to enjoy the fruits of their conquest. Fearless 
of an attack from this side of the river, they can- 
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toned in parties at a distance from each other, 
and spread misery and desolation wherever they 
went. Their rage and lust, their avarice and 
cruelty, knew no bounds; and murder, ra\Tsh- 
ment, plunder, and the most brutal treatment of 
every sex and age, were the first acts that signal- 
ized their conquest. And if such were their out- 
rages on the partial subjection of a few villages 
— good GrodI what consummate wretchedness is 
in store for that state over which their power 
shall be fully established. 

While the enemy were in this situation, their 
security was increased by the captivity of Gen- 
eral Lee, who was unfortunately taken in the 
rear of his army, December thirteenth, at Bask- 
ingridge by a party of light-horse, conmianded by 
Colonel Harcourt. The fortune of our arms was 
now at its lowest ebb — ^but the tide was beginning 
to turn — ^the militia of this city [Philadelphia] 
had joined General Washington — the junction of 
the two armies was soon after effected — ^and the 
back countries of this state, aroused by the dis- 
tresses of America, poured out their yeomanry 
to the assistance of the Continental Army. Gen- 
eral Washington began now to have a respect- 
able force, and resolved not to be idle. On the 
twenty-sixth of December he crossed the Dela- 
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ware, surprised three regiments of Hessiansy and 
with little or no loss, took near a thousand pris- 
oners. 

Soon after this maneuver, and while Hie 
enemy were collecting their scattered troops at 
Princeton and Brunswick, Grenend Washington 
crossed the Delaware with all his army. On the 
second of January the enemy hegan to adTanoe 
toward Trenton, which they entered in the aft- 
ernoon, and there heing nothing but a small creek 
between the two armies, a general engagraient 
was expected next day. This it was manifestly 
our advantage to avoid; and by a master stroke 
of generalship. General Washington frees him- 
self from his disagreeable situation, and surprises 
a party of the enemy in Princeton, which obliges 
their main body to return to Brunswick. 
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LETTER TO FRANKLIN, IN PARIS 

York Town, Pa, May 16, 1778. 
"^TOUR favor of October seventh did not 
•■• come to me till March. I was at camp when 
Captain Folger arrived with the blank packet. 
The private letters were, I believe, all safe. Mr. 
[President] Laurens forwarded yours to York 
Town where I afterwards received it. 

The last winter has been rather barren of mil- 
itary events, but for your amusement I send you 
a little history how I have passed away part of 
the time. 

The eleventh of September last I was pre- 
paring despatches for you when the report of can- 
non at Brandywine interrupted my proceeding. 
The event of that day you have doubtless been in- 
formed of, which, excepting the enemy keeping 
the ground, may be deemed a drawn battle. 
Greneral Washington collected his army at Ches- 
ter, and the enemy's not moving toward him 
next day must be attributed to the disability they 
sustained and the burden of their wounded. 

On the sixteenth of the same month the two 
armies were drawn up in order of battle near 
White Horse on the Lancaster road, when a most 
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violent and incessant storm of rain prevented an 
action. Our army sustained a heavy loss in 
their ammunition, the cartouche boxes, espe- 
cially as they were not of the most seasoned 
leather, being no proof against the almost incred- 
ible fury of the weather, which obliged Grcneral 
Washington to draw his army up into the coun- 
try imtil those injuries could be repaired, and a 
new supply of ammunition procured. The 
enemy in the mean time kept on the west side 
of the Schuylkill. On Friday, the nineteenth, 
about one in the morning the first alarm of their 
crossing was given, and the confusion, as you may 
suppose, was very great. 

It was a beautiful, still, moonlight morning 
and the streets as full of men, women and chil- 
dren as on a market day. On the evening be- 
fore I was fully persuaded that unless something 
was done the city [Philadelphia] would be lost; 
and under that anxiety I went to Colonel Bayard, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, and repre- 
sented, as I very particularly knew it, the situa- 
tion we were in, and the probability of saving 
the city if proper efi^orts were made for that pur- 
pose. 

I reasoned thus — General Washington was 
about thirty miles up the Schuylkill with an army 
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properly collected waiting for ammunition, be- 
sides which a reinforcement of 1500 men were 
marching from the North River to join him; and 
if only an appearance of defense be made in the 
dty by tlirowing up works at the heads of the 
streets, it would make the enemy very suspicious 
how tliey threw themselves between the city and 
General Washington, and between two rivers, 
which must have been the case; for notwithstand- 
ing the knowledge which military gentlemen are 
supposed to have, I -observe they move exceed- 
ingly cautiously on new ground, are exceedingly 
suspicious of villages and towns, and more per- 
plexed at seemingly little things which they can- 
not clearly imderstand than at great ones which 
they are fully acquainted with. And I think it 
very probable that General Howe would have 
mistaken our necessity for a deep laid scheme and 
not have ventured himself in the middle of it. 
But admitting that he had, he must either have 
brought his whole army down, or a part of it. If 
the whole. General Washington would have fol- 
lowed him, perhaps the same day, in two or three 
days at most, and our assistance in the city would 
have been material. If only a part of it, we 
lAould have been a match for them and General 
Washington superior to those which remained 
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above. The chief thing was, whether the citizens 
would turn out to defend the city. 

My proposal to Colonels Bayard and Brad- 
ford was to call them together the next morning, 
make them fully acquainted with the situation 
and the means and prospect of preserving them- 
selves, and that the city had better volimtarily 
assess itself $50,000 for its defense than suffer an 
enemy to come into it. Colonels Bayard and 
Bradford were in my opinion, and as General 
Mifflin was then in town, I next went to him, ac- 
quainted him with oiu* design, and mentioned 
likewise that if two or three thousand men could 
be mustered up whether we might depend on him 
to conunand them, for without some one to lead, 
nothing could be done. 

He declined that part, not being then very 
well, but promised what assistance he could. 
A few hours after this the alarm happened. I 
went directly to General Mifflin but he had set off 
and nothing was done. I cannot help being of 
opinion that the city might have been saved, but 
perhaps it is better otherwise. 

I stayed in the city till Simday [September 
twenty-first], having sent my chest and every- 
thing belonging to the foreign committee to 
Trenton in a shallop. The enemy did not cross 
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the river till the Wednesday following. Hear- 
ing on the Sunday that General Washington had 
moved to Sunderf ord I set off for that place, but 
learning on the road that it was a mistake and 
that he was six or seven miles above that place, I 
crossed over to Southfield, and the next morning 
to Trenton, to see after my chest. 

On the Wednesday morning I intended re- 
turning to Philadelphia, but was informed at 
Bristol of the enemy^s crossing the Schuylkill. 
At this place I met Colonel Kirkbride of Penns- 
burg Manor, who invited me home with him. 
On Friday, the twenty-sixth, a party of the ene- 
my, about 1500^ took possession of the city, 
and the same day an account arrived that Colonel 
Brown had taken ,800 of the enemy at the old 
French lines at Ticonderoga, and destroyed all 
their water craft, being about 200 boats of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

On the twenty-ninth of September I set off 
for camp without well knowing where to find it, 
every day occasioning some movement. I kept 
pretty high up the coimtry, and being unwilling 
to ask questions, not knowing what company I 
might be in, I was there three days before I fell 
in with it. The army had moved about three 
miles lower down that morning. The next day 
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they made a movement about the same distance, 
to the twenty-first milestone on the Skippadi 
road — ^headquarters at John Wince's. 

On the third of October in the morning they 
began to fortify the camp, as a deception; and 
about nine at night marched for G^rmantown. 
The number of Continental troops was between 
8000 and 9000, besides militia, the rest remaining 
as guards for the security of camp. General 
Greene, whose quarters I was at, desired me to 
remain there till morning. The skirmishing with 
the pickets began soon after. I met no person 
for several miles riding, which I concluded to be 
a good sign; after this I met a man on horseback 
who told me he was going to hasten on a supply of 
anununition, that the enemy were broken and re- 
treating fast, which was true. I saw several 
country people with arms in their hands running 
across a field toward Germantown, within about 
five or six miles, at which I met several of the 
wounded on wagons, horseback, or on foot. I 
passed General Nash on a litter made of poles, 
but did not know him. I felt unwilling to ask 
questions lest the information should not be 
agreeable, and kept on. 

About two miles after this I passed a promis- 
cuous crowd of wounded and otherwise who 
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were halted at a house to refresh. Colonel Bid- 
die D. Q. M. G. was among them, who called 
after me, that if I went farther on that road I 
should be taken, for that the firing which I heard 
was the enemy's. I never could, and cannot now 
learn, and I believe no man can inform truly the 
cause of that day's miscarriage. 

The retreat was as extraordinary. Nobody 
hurried themselves. Everyone marched his own 
pace. The enemy kept a civil distance behind, 
sending every now and then a shot after us, and 
receiving the same from us. That part of the 
army which I was with collected and formed on 
the hill on the side of the road near ^Vhite Marsh 
Church; the enemy came within three quarters 
of a mile and halted. The orders on retreat were 
to assemble that night on the back of Ferkioming 
Creek, about seven miles above the camp, which 
had orders to move. 

The army had marched the preceding night 
fourteen miles, and having full twenty to march 
back were exceedingly fatigued. They appeared 
to me to be only sensible of a disappointment, not 
a defeat, and to be more displeased at their re- 
treating from Grcrmantown, than anxious to get 
to their rendezvous. I was so lucky that night to 
get a little house about four<miles wide of Ferkio- 
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ming, toward which place in the morning I heard 
a considerable firing, which distressed me exceed- 
ingly, knowing that our army was much har- 
assed and not collected. However, I soon re- 
lieved myself by going to see. They were dis- 
charging their pieces, which, though necessary, 
prevented several parties going till next day. 

I breakfasted next morning at General 
Washington's quarters, who was at the same loss 
with every other to account for the accidents of 
the day. I remember his expressing his siu^rise, 
by saying, that at the time he supposed every- 
thing secure, and was about giving orders for the 
army to proceed down to Philadelphia; that he 
most unexpectedly saw a part (I think of the 
artillery) hastily retreating. This partial retreat 
was, I believe, misunderstood, and soon followed 
by others. 

The fog was frequently thick, the troops 
young and imused to breaking and rallying, and 
our men rendered suspicious to each other, many 
of them being in red. A new army once disor- 
dered is difficult to manage, the attempt danger- 
ous. To this may be added a prudence in not 
putting matters to too hazardous a trial the first 
time. Men must be taught regular fighting by 
practise and degrees, and tho* the expedition 
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failed, it had this good effect — ^that they seemed 
to feel themselves more important after it than 
hefore, as it was the first general attack they had 
ever made. 

I have not related the affair at Mr. Chew's 
house, Grcrmantown, as I was not there, but have 
seen it since. It certainly afforded the enemy 
time to rally — ^yet the matter was difficult. To 
have pressed on and left 500 men in the rear, 
might by a change of circumstances been ruinous. 
To attack them was a loss of time, as the house 
is a strong stone building, proof against any 
twelve pounder. Grcneral Washington sent a 
flag, thinking it would procure their surrender 
and expedite his march to Philadelphia; it was 
refused, and circumstances changed almost di- 
rectly after. 

I stayed in camp two days after the Gkrman- 
town action, and lest any ill impression should 
get among the garrisons at Mud Island and Red 
Bank, and the vessels and galleys stationed there, 
I crossed over to the Jerseys at Trenton and went 
down to those places. I laid the first night on 
board the Champion, Continental galley, who 
was stationed off the mouth of the Schuylkill. 

The enemy threw up a two gun battery on the 
point of the river's mouth opposite the pest 
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house. The next morning was a thick fog, and 
as soon as it cleared away, and we became visible 
to eadi other, they opened on the galley, who re- 
turned the fire. The conmiodore made a signal 
to bring the galley under the Jersey shore, as she 
was not a match for the battery, nor the battery 
a sufficient object for the galley. One shot went 
thro' the fore sail, which was all. At noon I 
went with Colonel [Christopher] Greene, who 
conmianded at Red Bank [fort,] over to Fort 
Mifflin [Mud Island]. 

The enemy opened that day two two-gun bat- 
teries, and a mortar battery, on the fort. They 
threw about thirty shells into it that afternoon, 
without doing any damage; the ground being 
damp and spongy, not above five or six burst; not 
a man was killed or wounded. I came away in 
the evening, laid on board the galley, and the next 
day came to Colonel Kirkbride's [Bordentown, 
N.J.] ; stayed a few days and came again into 
camp. An expedition was on foot the evening I 
got there in which I went as aide de camp to Gen- 
eral [Nathanael] Greene, having a volunteer 
commission for that purpose. The occasion was 
— a party of the enemy, about 1500, lay over the 
Schuylkill at Grey's Ferry. Grcneral McDougall 
with his division was sent to attack them; and 
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Sullivan and Greene with their divisions were to 
favor the enterprise by a feint on the city, down 
the G^rmantown road. They set off about nine 
at night, and halted at daybreak, between C^er- 
mantown and the city, the advanced party at 
Three Miles Run. 

As I knew the ground I went with two light 
horse to discover the enemy's picket, but the dress 
of the light-horse being white made them, I 
thought, too visible, as it was then twilight; on 
which I left them with my horse, and went on 
foot, till I distinctly saw the picket at Mr. Dick- 
erson's place — ^which is the nearest I have been to 
Philadelphia since September, except once at 
Cooper's Ferry, as I went to the forts. Grcneral 
Sullivan was at Dr. Redman's house, and Mc- 
Dougall's beginning the attack was to be the sig- 
nal for moving down to the city. But the enemy 
either on the approach of McDougall, or on in- 
formation of it, called in their party, and the ex- 
pedition was frustrated. 

A cannonade, by far the most furious I ever 
heard, began down the river, soon after daylight, 
the first gun of which we supposed to be the sig- 
nal; but was soon undeceived, there being no 
small arms. After waiting two hours beyond 
the time, we marched back; the cannon was then 
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Considering the width of the river, the tide, and 
the variety of accidents that might change its 
direction, I thought the project trifling and in- 
sufficient; and proposed to him, that if he would 
get a boat properly charged, and take a batteau 
in tow, sufficient to bring three or four persons 
off, that I would make one with him and two 
other persons that might be relied on to go down 
on that business. One of the company. Captain 
[Blewer of Philadelphia, seconded the proposal, 
but the Conunodore, and, what I was more sur- 
prised at. Colonel Bradford declined it. 

The burning of part of the Delaware fleet, 
the precipitate retreat of the rest, the little ser- 
vice rendered by them and the great expense they 
were at, make the only national blot in the pro- 
ceedings of the last campaign. I felt a strong 
anxiety for them to recover their credit, which, 
among others, was one motive for my proposal. 
After this I came to camp and from thence to 
York Town, and published the "Crisis" No. 5, to 
General Howe. I have begun No. 6, which I 
intend to address to Lord North. 

I was not at camp when (leneral Howe 
marched out on the twentieth of December 
toward White Marsh. It was a most contempti- 
ble affair, the threatenings and seeming fury he 
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set out with, and haste and terror the army re- 
treated with, make it laughable. I have seen sev- 
eral persons from Philadelphia who assure me 
that their coming back was a mere uproar, and 
plainly indicated their apprehensions of a pursuit. 
General Howe, in his letter to Lord Go. Germain, 
dated December thirteenth, represented General 
Washington's camp as a strongly fortified place. 
There was not. Sir, a work thrown up in it till 
General Howe marched out, and then only here 
and there a breastwork. It was a temporary sta- 
tion. Besides which, our men begin to think 
works in the field of little use. 

General Washington keeps his station at the 
Valley forge. I was there when the army first 
began to build huts; they appeared to me like a 
family of beavers; everyone busy; some carrying 
logs, others mud, and the rest fastening them to- 
gether. The whole was raised in a few days, and 
is a curious collection of buildings in the true rus- 
tic order. 

As to politics, I think we are now safely 
landed. The apprehension which Britain must 
be under from her neighbors must effectually 
prevent her sending reinforcements, could she 
procure them. She dare not, I think, in the j^re^- 
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THE AFFAIR OF SILAS DEANE* 

TO SILAS DEANE^ ESQUIRE 

AFTER reading a few lines of your address 
to the public in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of December sixth, I can truly say, that concern 
got the better of curiosity, and I felt an unwill- 
ingness to go through it. Mr. Deane must very 
well know that I have no interest in, so likewise 
am I no stranger to, his negotiations and con- 
tracts in France, his difference with his col- 
leagues, the reason of his return to America, and 
the matters which have occurred since. All these 
are to me familiar things; and while I can but be 
surprised at the conduct of Mr. Deane, I lament 
the unnecessary torture he has imprudently occa- 
sioned. That disagreements will arise between 
individuals, even to the perplexity of a state, is 
nothing new, but that they should be outrageous- 
ly brought forward, by one whose station abroad 
should have taught him a delicacy of manners 
and even an excess of prudence, is something 
strange. 

The mind of a Uxnng public is quickly alarmed 
and easily tormented. It not only suffers by the 

♦From the Pennfylvania Packet, December 15, 1778w 
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stroke, but is frequently fretted by the cure, and 
ought therefore to be tenderly dealt with, and 
never ought to be trifled with. It feels first and 
reasons afterwards. Its jealousy keeps vibrating 
between the accused and the accuser, and on a 
failure of proof always fixes on the latter. Had 
Mr. Deane's address produced no uneasiness in 
the body he appeals to, it would have been a sign, 
not of tranquillity, but death: and though it is 
painful to see it unnecessarily tortured, it is 
pleasant to contemplate the living cause. Mr. 
Deane is particularly circumstanced. 

He has advantages which seldom happen, and 
when they do happen, ought to be used with the 
nicest care and strictest honor. He has the op- 
portunity of telling his own tale and there is 
none to reply to him. Two of the gentlemen he 
so freely censures are three thousand miles off, 
and the other two he so freely affronts are mem- 
bers of Congress; one of them likewise. Colonel 
R. H. Lee, is absent in Virginia; and however 
painful may be their feelings, they must attend 
the progressive conduct of the House. 

No member in Congress can individually 
take up the matter without becoming inconsist- 
ent, and none of the public understands it suffi- 
dently. With these advantages Mr. Deane 
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ought to be nicely and strictly the gentleman, in 
his language, his assertions, his insinuations and 
his facts. He presents himself, as his own evi- 
dence, upon his honor, and any misrepresentation 
or disingenuous trifling in him will be fatal. 

Mr. Deane begins his address with a general 
display of his services in France, and strong 
insintuitions against the Honorable Arthur and 
William Lee; he brings his complaints down to 
the time of signing the treaty, and from thence 
to the fourth of March, when he received the 
following order of Congress which he inserts at 
large: 

In Congress, December 8, 1777. Whereas it is of 
the greatest importance that Congress should at this 
critical jimcture be well informed of the state of af- 
fairs in Europe. And whereas Congress have resolved 
that the Honorable Silas Deane, Esq., be recalled from 
the Court of France, and have appointed another com- 
missioner to supply his place there. Ordered, that the 
committee for foreign correspondence, write to the 
Honorable Silas Deane, and direct him to embrace the 
first opportunity of returning to America, and upon 
his arrival to repair with all possible dispatch to Con- 
gress. Mr. Deane then says "and having placed my 
papers and yours in safety^ I left Paris the thirtieth to 
embark for my native country, on board that fleet 
which your great and generous ally sent out for your 
assistance, in fvU confidence that I should not be de- 
tained on the htLsiness I was sent for.** 
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I am obliged to tell Mr. Deane that this ar- 
rangement is somewhat uncandid, for on the 
reading it, it creates an opinion and likewise car- 
ries an appearance that Mr. Deane was only sent 
for, as the necessary and proper person from 
whom Congress might obtain a history of their 
affairs, and learn the character of their foreign 
agents, commissioners and ambassadors, after 
which Mr. Deane was to return. Is Mr. Deane 
so little master of address as not to know that 
censure may be politely conveyed by an apology? 
For however Mr. Deane may choose to represent 
or misrepresent the matter, the truth is that his 
contracts and engagements in France, had so in- 
volved and embarrassed Congress, that they 
found it necessary and resolved to recall him, 
that is ordered him home, to give an account of 
his oton conduct, and likewise to save him from a 
train of disagreeable consequences, which must 
have arisen to him had he continued in France. 

I would not be supposed to insinuate, that 
he might be thought unsafe, but unfit. There is 
a certain and necessary association of dignity be- 
tween the person and the employment which per- 
haps did not appear when Mr. Deane was con- 
sidered the ambassador. His address to the pub- 
lic confirms the justness of this remark. The 
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spirit and language of it differ exceedingly from 
that cool, penetrating judgment and refinement 
of manners and expression which fits, and is abso- 
lutely necessary in, the plenipotentiary. His 
censures are coarse and vehement, and when he 
speaks of himself, he begs, nay almost weeps to 
be believed. It was the intricacy of Mr. Deane's 
own official affairs, his multiplied contracts in 
France before the arrival of Dr. Franklin or 
any of the other commissioners; his assuming 
authorities, and entering into engagements, in 
the time of his commercial agency, for which he 
had neither commission nor instruction, and the 
general unsettled state of his accounts, that were 
among the reasons that produced the motion for 
recalling and superseding him. Why then does 
Mr. Deane endeavor to lead the attention of the 
public to a wrong object, and bury the real rea- 
sons, under a tumult of new and perhaps unnec- 
essary suspicions? 

Mr. Deane in the beginning of his address to 
the public says, "What I write to you, I would 
have said to your representatives; ihdr ears have 
been shut against me, by an attention to matters, 
which my respect for them induces me to believe 
were of ^more importance.' ** 

In this paragraph Mr. Deane's excuse be- 
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comes his accuser, and his justification is his of- 
fense; for if the greater importance of other mat- 
ters is supposed and given by himself as a reason, 
why he was not heard it is likewise a sufficient rea- 
son why he ought not to have complained that 
^^their ears were shut/^ and a good reason why he 
ought to have waited a more convenient time. 
But besides the inconsistency of this charge, there 
is something in it that will suffer by an inquiry, 
and I am sorry that Mr. Deane*s imprudence has 
obliged me to mention a circumstance which 
affects his honor as a gentleman, his reputation 
as a man. 

In order to be clearly understood on this head, 
I am obliged to go back with Mr. Deane to the 
time of his quitting France on account of his 
being recalled. "I left Paris," says Mr. Deane, 
"on the thirtieth of March, 1778, to embark for 
my native coimtry, having placed ^my papers and 
yours in safety/'^ Would anybody have sup- 
posed that a gentleman in the character of a com- 
mercial agent, and afterwards in that of a public 
minister, would return home after seeing himself 
both recalled and superseded, and not bring with 
him his papers and vouchers? And why he has 
done so must appear to everyone exceedingly 
unaccountable. After Mr. Deane's arrival he 
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had two audiences with Congress in August last, 
in neither of which did he offer the least charge 
against the gentlemen he has so loudly upbraided 
in his address to the public: neither has he yet 
accounted for his expenditure of public money, 
which, as it might have been done by a written 
state of accounts, might for that reason have been 
done at any time, and was a part of the business 
which required an audience. 

There is something curiously intricate and 
evasive in Mr. Deane's sajdng in his address, that 
he left France ^7n full confidence that he should 
not be detained on the btmnesa he was sent for.'' 
And the only end it can answer to him is to fur- 
nish out a present excuse for not producing his 
papers. Mr. Deane had no right, either from 
the literal or implied sense of the resolution itself, 
to suppose that he should return to France in his 
former public character, or that he was ^'sent 
for'* as he styles it, on any other personal busi- 
ness than that which related to himself. Mr. 
Deane must be sensible, if he will but candidly 
reflect, that as an agent only, he greatly exceeded 
his line, and embarrassed the Congress, the conti- 
nent, the army and himself. 

Mr. Deane's address to the public is dated 
"November" — ^but without any day of the month; 
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and here a new scene of ungenteel evasion opens. 
On the last day of that month, viz. the thirtieth, 
he addressed a letter to Confess signifying his 
intentions of returning to France, and pressing 
to have his affairs brought to some conclusion, 
which, I presume, on account of the absence of 
his papers could not well be done; therefore Mr. 
Deane's address to the public must be written 
before the thirtieth, and consequently before his 
letter to Congress, which carries an appearance of 
its being only a feint in order to make a confused 
diversion in his favor at the time his affairs 
should come under consideration. 

What favors this opinion, is that on the next 
day, that is December first, and partly in conse- 
quence of Mr. Deane's letter to them of the 
thirtieth, the Congress entered the following 
resolution. 

In Congress, December 1, 1778. — Resolved, That 
after to-morrow Congress will meet two hours at least 
each evening, beginning at six o'clock, Saturday eve- 
ning excepted, until the present state of their foreign 
affairs be fully considered. 

As an inquiry into the state of foreign af- 
fairs naturally and effectually included all and 
every part of Mr. Deane's, he was thereupon 
regularly notified by letter to attend; and on the 
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fourth he wrote again to Congress, acquainting 
them with his having received that notification 
and expressed his thanks; yet on the day follow- 
ing, viz. the fifth, he published his extraordinary 
address in the newspapers, which, on account of 
its unsupported matter, the fury of its language 
and temper, and its inconsistency with other parts 
of his conduct, is incompatible with that character 
( which on account of the station he had been hon- 
ored with, and the sense that should have im- 
pressed him in consequence thereof) he ought to 
have maintained. 

On the appearance of Mr. Deane's address 
of the fifth, the public became jealously uneasy, 
and well they might. They were unacquainted 
with the train of circumstances that preceded 
and attended it, and were naturally led to sup- 
pose, that Mr. Deane, on account of the station 
he had filled, must be too much of a gentleman 
to deceive them. It was Mr. Deane's particular 
fortune to grow into consequence from accident. 
Sent to France as a conunercial agent under the 
appointment of a committee, he rose as a matter 
of convenience to the station of a commissioner 
of Congress; and with what dignity he might fill 
out that character, the public will judge from his 
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conduct since; and perhaps be led to substitute 
convenience as an excuse for the appointment. 

A delicacy of difficulties likewise arose in 
Congress on the appearance of the said address; 
for setting aside the matter, the irregular manner 
of it, as a proceeding, was a breach of decency; 
and as Mr. Deane after being notified to attend 
an inquiry into foreign affairs, had circumstan- 
tially withdrawn from that mode, by appealing to 
the public, and at the same time said ^' their ears 
were shut against him/^ it was therefore given as 
a reason by some, that to take any notice of Mr. 
Deane in the interim would look like suppressing 
his public information, if he had any to give ; and 
consequently would imply dishonor on the 
House, — ^and that as he had transferred his case 
to the public, before it had been rejected by the 
Congress, he ought therefore to be left with the 
public, till he had done with them and they with 
him; and that whether his information was true 
or not, it was an insult on the people, because it 
was making them the ladder, on which he insulted 
their representatives, by an unjust complaint of 
neglect. 

Others who might anticipate the anxiety of 
the public, and apprehend discontents would 
arise from a supposed inattention, were for 
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adopting measures to prevent them, and of con- 
sequence inclined to a different line of conduct, 
and this division of sentiment on what might be 
supposed the honor of the House, occasioned 
the then President, Henry Laurens, Esq., who 
adhered to the former opinion, to resign the chair. 
The majority on the sentiments was a single 
vote. In this place I take the liberty of remark- 
ing, for the benefit of succeeding generations, 
that the Honorable President before mentioned, 
having filled that station for one year in October 
last, made his resignation of the presidency at 
the expiration of the year, lest any example taken 
from his continuance might have become incon- 
venient. I have an additional satisfaction in 
mentioning this useful historical anecdote, be- 
cause it is done wholly imknown to the gentle- 
man to whom it relates, or to any other gentle- 
man in or out of Congress. He was replaced by 
a unanimous vote. But to return to my nar- 
ration — 

In the Pennsylvania Packet of December 
eighth, Francis Lightfoot Lee, Esq., brother to 
the gentleman so rudely treated in Mr. Deane's 
publication, and the only one now present, put in 
a short address to the public, requesting a suspen- 
sion of their judgment till the matter could be 
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f uUy investigated by those whose immediate busi- 
ness it became: meaning Congress. And Mr. 
Deane in the paper of the tenth published 
another note, in which he informs, "that the Hon- 
orable Congress did, on Saturday morning the 
fifth instant, assign Monday evening to hear 
him." But why does Mr. Deane conceal the 
resolution of Congress of December first, in con- 
sequence of which he was notified to attend regu- 
larly an inquiry into the state of foreign affairs? 
By so doing, he endeavors to lead the public into 
a belief that his being heard on Monday was ex- 
torted purely in consequence of his address of the 
fifth, and that otherwise he should not have been 
heard at all. 

I presume Congress are anxious to hear him, 
and to have his accounts arranged and settled; 
and if this should be the case, why did Mr. Deane 
leave his papers in France, and now complain 
that his affairs are not concluded? In the same 
note Mr. Deane likewise says, "that Congress 
did on that evening, Monday, resolve, that Mr. 
Deane do report in writing, as soon as may be, his 
agency of their affairs in Europe, together with 
any intelligence respecting their foreign affairs 
which he may judge proper.'* But why does Mr. 
Deane omit giving the remaining part of the 
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resolution, which says, '"That Mr. Deane be in- 
formed, that if he has anything to communicate 
to Congress in the interim, of immediate impor- 
tance, that he should be heard tomorrow even- 
mg. 

I can see no propriety, in omitting this part, 
unless Mr. Deane concluded that by publishing 
it he might put a quick expiration to his credit, 
by his not being able to give the wondrous infor- 
mation he had threatened in his address. In the 
conclusion of this note, Mr. Deane likewise says, 
"I therefore conceive that I cannot, with pro- 
priety, continue my narrative at present. In the 
mean time I submit it to the good sense of the 
public, whether I ought to take any notice of a 
publication signed Francis Lightfoot Lee, op- 
posed to stubborn and undeniable facts/^ 

Thus far I have compared Mr. Deane with 
himself, and whether he has been candid or un- 
candid, consistent or inconsistent, I leave to the 
judgment of those who read it. Mr. Deane can- 
not have the least right to think that I am moved 
by any party difference or personal antipathy. 
He is a gentleman with whom I never had a 
syllable of dispute, nor with any other person 
upon his account. Who are his friends, his con- 
nections, or his foes, is wholly indifferent to me, 
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and what I have written will be a secret to every- 
body till it comes from the press. The convulsion 
which the public were thrown into by his address 
will, I hope, justify my taking up a matter in 
which I should otherwise have been perfectly 
silent; and whatever may be its fate, my intention 
is a good one; besides which there was no other 
person who knew the affair sufficiently, or know- 
ing it, could confidently do it, and yet it was nec- 
essary to be done. 

I shall now take a short review of what Mr. 
Deane calls ^^stvhhorn and undeniable facta/* 
Mr. Deane must be exceedingly unconversant 
both with terms and ideas, not to distinguish even 
between a wandering probability and a fact; and 
between a forced inclination and a proof; for 
admitting every circumstance of information in 
Mr. Deane's address to be true, they are still but 
circumstances, and his deductions from them are 
hypothetical and inconclusive. 

Mr. Deane has involved a gentleman in his 
unlimited censure, whose fidelity and personal 
qualities I have been well acquainted with for 
three years past; and in respect to an absent in- 
jured friend. Colonel Richard Henry Lee, I will 
venture to tell Mr. Deane, that in any style of 
character in which a gentleman may be spoken 
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of, Mr. Deane would suffer by a comparison. 
He has one defect which perhaps Mr. Deane is 
acquainted with, the misfortune of having but 
one hand. 

The charges likewise which he advances 
against the Honorable Arthur and William Lee, 
are to me, circumstantial evidences of Mr. 
Deane's unfitness for a public character; for it is 
the business of a foreign minister to learn other 
men's secrets and keep [his] own. Mr. Deane 
has given a short history of Mr. Arthur Lee and 
Dr. Berkenhout in France, and he has brought 
the last mentioned person again on the stage in 
America. There is something in this so exceed- 
ingly weak, that I am surprised that anyone who 
would be thought a man of sense, should risk 
his reputation upon such a frivolous tale; for the 
event of the story, if any can be produced from 
it, is greatly against himself. 

He says that a correspondence took place in 
France between Dr. Berkenhout and Mr. [Ar- 
thur] Lee; that Mr. Lee showed part of the cor- 
respondence to Dr. Franklin and himself, and 
that in order to give the greater weight to Dr. 
Berkenhout's remarks he gave them to under- 
stand, that Dr. Berkenhout was in the secrets of 
the British Ministry. What Mr. Deane has re- 
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Uted tills for, or ^diat he means to infer from it, 
I cumot understand; for tbe political inference 
ought to be, that if Mr. Lee leally thought that 
Dr. Berkenbout was in the secrets of the Britiflh 
^linisby, he was therefore the vary perscm with 
whom Mr. Lee ought, as an ambassador, to cul- 
tiTate a correspondence, and introduce to his ccir 
leagues, in order to discover ^diat those secrets 
were, that they might be transmitted to America; 
and if 3Ir. Deane acted otherwise, he unwis^ 
mistook his own character. 

However, this I can assure Mr. Deane, upon 
my own knowledge, that more and better infor- 
mation has come from Mr. Lee than ever came 
from himself; and how or where he got it, is not 
a subject fit for public inquiry: unless Mr. 
Deane means to put a stop to all future infor- 
mations. I can likewise tell l^Ir. Deane, that Mr. 
Lee was particularly commissioned by a certain 
body, and that under every sacred prcMnise of in- 
violable secrecy, to make discoveries in Ungland, 
and transmit them. Surely l^Ir. Deane must 
have left his discretion with his papers, or he 
would see the imprudence of his presoit conduct 

In the course of Mr. Deane*s narrative he 
mentions Dr. Berkenbout again. '*In September 
last," says he, ^ was informed that Dr. Berk- 
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enhout, who I have before mentioned, was in 
jail in this city. I confess I was surprised, con- 
sidering what I have already related, that this 
man should have the audacity to appear in the 
capital of America." But why did not Mr. 
Deane confront Dr. Berkenhout while he was 
here? Why did he not give information to Con- 
gress or to the Council before whom he was 
examined, and by whom he was discharged and 
sent back for want of evidence against him? 

Mr. Deane was the only person that knew 
anything of him, and it looks very unfavorable 
in him that he was silent when he should have 
spoke, if he had anything to say, and now he has 
gone has a great deal to tell, and that about 
nothing. "I immediately,*' says Mr. Deane, 
^^set myself about the measures which I con- 
ceived necessary to investigate his plans and de- 
signs/* This is indeed a trifling excuse, for it 
wanted no great deal of setting about, the whole 
secret as well as the means being with himself, 
and half an hour's information might have been 
sufficient. What Mr. Deane means by 'inves- 
tigating Ms plans and designs,*' I cannot under- 
stand, unless he intended to have the Doctor's 
nativity cast by a conjurer. Yet this trifling 
round-about story is one of Mr. Deane's "stub- 
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bom and undeniable facts." However it is thus 
far a fact, that Mr. Deane kept it a secret till 
the man was gone. 

He likewise entertains us with a history of 
what passed at New York between Dr. Berken- 
hout and Governor Johnstone; but as he must 
naturally think that his readers must wonder how 
he came by such knowledge, he prudently sup- 
plies the defect by saying "that Providence in 
whom we put our trust, 'unfolded it to mCj ** — 
revedUd it, I suppose. 

As to what Dr. Berkenhout was, or what he 
came for, is a matter of very little consequence 
to us. He appeared to be a man of good moral 
character, of a studious turn of mind, and gen- 
teel behavior, and whether he had whimsically 
employed himself, or was employed on a foolish 
errand by others, is a business not worth our in- 
quiring after; he got nothing here, and to send 
him back was both necessary and civil. He in- 
troduced himself to General Maxwell at Eliz- 
abeth Town, as knowing Mr. Arthur Lee; the 
General wrote a letter of information to Colonel 
R. H. Lee, who presented the same to Congress. 
But it does not appear that Mr. Deane moved in 
the matter till a considerable time after the Doc- 
tor was sent off, and then Mr. Deane put a series 
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of queries in the newspaper to know why he was 
let go. I little thought at that time that the 
queries were Mr. Deane's, as they really appeared 
to me to be the produce of some little mind. 

Mr. Deane likewise tells us that Mr. A. Lee 
was suspected by some of our best friends because 
of his acquaintance with Lord Shelbume; and 
perhaps some Mr. Deane in England might find 
out that Lord Shelbume ought to be suspected 
because of his acquaintance with Mr. Lee. Mr. 
Deane appears to me neither to understand char- 
acters nor business, or he would not mention 
Lord Shelbume on such an occasion whose uni- 
form and determined opposition to the Ministry 
appears to be known to everybody but Mr. 
Deane. Mr. Deane has given us a quotation 
from a letter [of Arthur Lee's] which he never 
saw, and had it likewise from a gentleman in 
France who had never seen it, but who had heard 
it from a correspondent in England to whom it 
was not sent; and this traditionary story is an- 
other of Mr. Deane's stvhhorn and undeniable 
facts. But even supposing the quotation to be 
true, the only inference from it is naturally this, 
"That the sooner England makes peace with 
America the better it mil he for her/' 

Had the intimation been given before the 
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treaty with France was signed, it might have 
been justly censured, but being given after, it 
can have but one meaning, and that a clear one. 
He likewise says, that Charles Fox "declared 
pointedly in the House of Commons," that the 
treaty between France and America was signed, 
and as Charles Fox knows Lord Shelbume, and 
Lord Shelbume Mr. Lee, therefore Mr. Deane 
infers, "as a stubborn and undeniable fact," that 
Mr. Lee must tell it. Does Mr. Deane know 
that nothing can be long a secret in a court, 
especially where the countries are but twenty 
miles apart, and that Charles Fox, from his in- 
gratiating manners, is almost universally known 
in France? 

Mr. Deane hkewise supposes that William 
Lee, Esquire, continues an alderman of London, 
and either himself or some other gentleman since, 
under the signature of "Obseevatoe/' says that 
"he has consulted, on this point, the Royal Calen- 
dar or Annual Register," and finds it true. To 
consult a calendar to find out a name must be a 
learned consultation indeed. 

An alderman of London is neither a place at 
court nor a place of profit, and if the city chooses 
not to expel him, it is a proof they are very good 
Whigs; and this is the only proved fact in Mr. 
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Deane's address. But there is, throu^^ the whole 
of it, a barbarous, unmanly and unsupported at- 
tack on absent characters, which are, perhaps, 
far superior to his own; an eagerness to create 
suspicions wherever he can catch an opportunity; 
an over-strained desire to be beheved; and an af- 
fected air of giving importance to trifles. 

He accuses Mr. [Arthur] Lee of incivility to 
the French nation. Mr. Lee, if I can judge by 
his writing, is too much both of a scholar and a 
gentleman to deserve such a censure. He might 
with great justice complain of Mr. Deane's con- 
tracts with individuals; for we are fully sensible, 
that the gentlemen which have come from France 
since the arrival of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee in 
that country, are of a diflFerent rank to the gener- 
ality of those with whom Mr. Deane contracted 
when alone. And this observation will, I believe 
explain that charge no ways to Mr. Deane's 
honor. 

Upon the whole, I cannot help considering 
this publication as one of the most irrational per- 
formances I ever met with. He seems in it to 
pay no regard to individual safety, nor cares who 
he may involve in the consequences of his quar- 
rel. He mentions names without restraint, and 
rtops at no discovery of persons. A public man, 
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in Mr. Deane's former character, ought to be as 
silent as the grave; for who would trust a person 
with a secret who showed such talent for reveal- 
ing? Under the pretense of doing good he is 
doing mischief, and in a tumult of his own cre- 
ating, will expose and distress himself. 

Mr. Deane's address was calculated to catch 
several sorts of people: The rash, because they 
are fond of fiery things; the curious, because 
they are fond of curiosities; the weak, because 
they easily believe; the good, because they are 
unsuspicious; the Tory, because it comforts his 
discontent; the high Whig, because he is jealous 
of his rights; the man of national refinement, be- 
cause it obscurely hints at national dishonor. The 
clamor, it is true, has been a popular one, and so 
far as it is the sign of a living principle, it is 
pleasant to see it; but when once understood it 
will amount to nothing, and with the rapidity 
that it rose it will descend. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, December 14, 1788. 

P.S. — The writer of this has been waited on 
^y a gentleman, whom he supposes, by his con- 
versation, to be a friend of Mr. Deane's, and 
whom Mr. Deane, but not any other person, is 
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welcome to know whenever he pleases. The gen- 
tleman informed the writer, that some persons, 
whom he did not mention, had threatened most 
extraordinary violence against him (the writer 
of this piece) for taking the matter up; the writer 
asked, what, whether right or wrong? and like- 
wise informed the gentleman, that he had done it 
solely with a view of putting the public right in 
a matter which they did not understand — ^that the 
threat served to increase the necessity, and was 
therefore an excitement to his doing it. The gen- 
tleman, after expressing his good opinion of, and 
personal respect for, the writer, withdrew. 
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